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Oswaldo Aranha, Chairman of the Brazilian delegation to the UN Gen- 


eral Assembly and newly elected President of the Assembly's second 
regular session, delivers the opening address at Flushing Meadow, New 
York City, September 16, 1947. At the left is Trygvie Lie, Secretary- 
General of the UN. Dr. Aranha’s speech is the first article in this issue. 


THE PICTURE ON THE FRONT COVER: 


John Foster Dulles, Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
Secretary of State George C. Marshall and Warren 
Austin (left to right), members of the United 
States delegation to the UN General Assembly, 
confer at Flushing Meadow, N. Y., September 16, 


shortly before the opening session. 
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‘‘Qur real agenda is a moral one”’ 


OSWALDO ARANHA 


HE second session of the 

United Nations General As- 

sembly is now open. The 
world has awaited it with anxiety. 
We, who are more directly respon- 
sible for the solution of interna- 
tional problems, have equally felt 
the need for this gathering, to clear 
away world-wide misgivings and 
perplexities, in which we share as 
individuals and as delegates of our 
peoples. 

The truth is that the United Na- 
tions have been able to do very 
little since the last session. Our 
task is, consequently, one of defini- 
tion. The agenda contains a great 
many items, but it narrows down 
to the question whether the road 
selected will lead to peace or to 
strife. 


The second regular session of 
the United Nations General As- 
sembly convened at Flushing 
Meadow, New York City, Sep- 
tember 16, 1947. Dr. Aranha, 
who as Foreign Minister of 
Brazil from 1938 to 1944 was a 
staunch supporter of the Allied 
cause, was elected president. He 
aas seen and heard over the 
NBC television network as he 
delivered the eloquent address 
reprinted on these pages. 


Our real agenda is a moral one. 
Ours is not only a pact among 
nations but a pact with the destiny 
of nations. It is here that the world 
will organize peace or hasten war. 
The moment is crucial, as are all 
that are burdened with doubt and 
disappointment. More than two 
years have elapsed since the end of 
the war, but a real peace has not 
yet been achieved. 

Great conflicts are inevitably 
followed by an era of reconcilia- — 
tion. Like an illness which accen- 
tuates by contrast the blessings of 
health, war brings a single benefit 
in that we learn to hate it and to 
love peace all the more. 

A spiritual struggle emerges in 
the aftermath of war, and doom 
overtakes those who refuse to learn 
from the experiences of the storm. 
The will, however, must be hu- 
mane; else, in self-negation, it con- 
tradicts life in all that is essential to 
living. 

The totalitarian world collapsed 
because it dared to affront the free- 
dom of human conscience. 

Spiritual conquests may not be 
altered by material force. 

Because the late war was a war 
of all peoples and even of all crea- 
tures, since no one could escape its 
effects, the foundations of the peace 
to follow must rest on universal 
agreement. 


We realize that this consensus is 
not to be achieved in a day, nor 
even as an instant consequence of 
the cessation of the armed strug- 
gle. Nevertheless, it would be ab- 
surd to deny that there has been 
loss of time in consolidating the 
peaceful aspirations and necessities 
of the peoples. 


Peaceful acquisitions are slow, 
like all work that is designed to last. 
Procrastination, however, cannot 
be justified. In order to maintain 
peace, when the peoples return 
anew to their belief in war, this 
organization must overcome mo- 
mentary difficulties, just as its 
members achieved victory when 
defeat seemed near. We must be- 
lieve in the superior power of rea- 
son and intelligence of the peoples 
and their Governments, after an 
experience from which we must 
learn if we do not want to perish. 


1 ERS organization aims at peace 
through the conciliation of the 
common responsibilities of the 
victors and the conscious and just 
subordination of the vanquished to 
an international order created by 
the Charter of the United Nations. 


Our aim here is to take advan- 
tage of experience in avoiding error 
and evil, in order to facilitate the 
work of peaceful material and 
moral improvement of all peoples. 
This task will be impossible if we 
refuse to reap from the last war, 
even more so than from all others 
before, the decision of outlawing 
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this scourge from the life of the 
peoples. 

It is not enough to ban the use 
of weapons such as gas, atomic 
bombs and means of mass destruc- 
tion. We must condemn not only 
the arms but the very thought of — 
war, together with all ideas of em- 
ploying the pacific conquests of 
science to breed war and destruc- 
tion instead of well-being of peo- 
ples. The advent of reason will be 
that of peace; it can never be based 
on force but on ideas, since ideas 
have been responsible for the use 
of arms. 

The world we want to preserve 
is one based on persuasion. This 
mighty instrument has harmonized 
races, facilitated cordiality among 
creeds, made science and art uni- 
versal, coordinated interests and 
opened infinite possibilities for the 
common life of individuals and 
peoples through civilization and 
culture in a human and world-wide 
future. 

We must not fail to meet this 
opportunity. Like all achievements 
of mankind, greater patience, wis- 
dom and persistence is required to 
finish it than to lay its foundation. 


Such is the task of this Assem- 
bly. The strife which is a feature 
of this post-war period can and 
must be terminated by ideas, never 
by force of arms. We cannot be- 
lieve in a world of suicide peoples. 

The problem, therefore, at this 
time, is to impart to all peoples and 
to all men in all regions a thorough 
confidence in our organization. 
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Only thus can we disarm them for 
war and equip them for peace. 


This is the reason and the pur- 
pose of the United Nations. It is 
for this that we meet here today. 
Never before in history have so 
many material and spiritual forces, 
the greatest ever gathered together 
in the world, been dedicated to a 
task of such magnitude. Our aim 
is not to maintain peace through 
political balance, but to promote 
all means and adopt all initiatives 
capable of obviating the recourse 
to war for the control of problems 
and, indeed, of the very life of 
mankind. 


This is not a merely political or- 
ganization. It is not a simple cove- 
nant between nations, but an un- 
dertaking in human thought and 
sentiment. From here come teach- 
ings, expositions of doctrine and, 
above all, faith, that the peoples 
may learn to know and trust each 
other in the full understanding of a 
common destiny. 


Here are brought all doubts, dif- 


ferences and conflicts between peo- 
ples, in the effort to procure their 
solution. Nearly all are age-old and 
apparently insoluble, while some 
others are the result of the growing 
complexity of the economic and 
social problems of today. 


I do not know of any greater 
challenge to human wisdom and in- 
telligence and to the good-will of 
the governments and peoples of the 
world. Nevertheless, the challenge 
must be met, that the world may 
not perish. 
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T IS MY belief that reason, 

which already holds sway over 
a great part of the world, will even- 
tually facilitate the work of peace. 
Resistances will cease in time, and 
new conceptions will arise from 
this organization capable of con- 
ciliating the antagonism of some 
peoples. There are no everlasting 
conflicts in human experience. 

War cannot be permanent, and 
peace has not yet achieved per- 
manence. Life, however, is a con- 
tinuous sequence of dominations — 
coexistence, a growing necessity — 
freedom, an inevitable condition — 
democracy, a civilizing and cultural 
imperative. The world improves 
incessantly and will continue to do 
so. Peace will spring definitely 
from these very conditions of ma- 
terial and moral evolution. 

I admit, however, that it may 
suffer interference and be conse- 
quently retarded in its natural 
course. The function of the United 
Nations is not only to prevent such 
interferences but also to promote 
the adherence and _ cooperation 
necessary to the world community. 

At this moment we have vic- 
torious peoples and vanquished peo- 
ples, while nearly all are burdened 
with poverty and fear. Peace in 
the occupied regions is merely a 
military condition, while in the oc- 
cupying countries it is full of reser- 
vations and the threat of large 
forces not yet demobilized. Europe 
is an economic tragedy and a mili- 
tary question mark. In Asia the 
tide of blood which the war swept 
in has not ebbed away. America 
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alone continues to be the continent 
of peace. 

Political forces will not be the 
only ones, however, to decide the 
future of the world. I do not be- 
lieve, indeed, that the world to 
come will have its foundations on 
the military power of the peoples. 
We are convinced that other fac- 
tors — economic, social and cultural 
— will eventually predominate. No 
longer will alliances or ententes be 
responsible for European or world 
equilibrium. There will be no more 
robot nations. The world of today 
is wiser and more realistic, more 
enlightened and the master of its 
destinies. 

It is true that this consciousness 
is not alike everywhere nor among 
all peoples. 

The work of the United Nations 
must, therefore, rest in an ever 
greater extension, in the policies of 
peoples as well as in the consciences 
of men, of confidence in this insti- 
tution and in the principles and pur- 
poses of our Charter. 

It may be argued that there are 
regions which are impervious to 
these ideas. The nature of peoples 
can be compared to geological 
strata. There are no formations too 
tough for the penetration and prog- 
ress of new machinery designed by 
man, capable of going through the 
hardest granite with greater ease 
than the building of surface roads 
in the days of our forefathers. 

Ideas are more powerful than 
machines. Moral resistance is still 
greater than material resistance, but 
human intelligence and the neces- 
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sity for pacific co-existence grow 
even stronger. They are, indeed, 
the greatest forces in existence, and 
will overcome in time all obstacles, 
barriers and resistances and will 
reign over the reconciled necessi- 
ties and the consciences of peoples. 


are next ten years may be en- 
visaged as a period of doubts 
and insecurity. It would be as an 
inevitable era of convalescence 
after the gravest of epidemics. The 
sickness would appear to be per- 
manently rooted in the system and 
recovery seem impossible. Moral 
life apparently in decline and the 
spiritual forces of man confused 
and weak. An atmosphere of dis- 
couragement saps the faith and 
hope of creatures and the energy 
of peoples. All evils, material and 
moral, are aggravated and the vital 
strength of humanity becomes their 
prey. 

But, fellow-delegates, this organi- 
zation has sprung from the knowl- 
edge that the evils of such a catas- 
trophe must be overcome. 


The idea of peace was not de- 
feated on the battlefields, nor can 
it be weakened in our councils. 


The resistance to a full under- 
standing of the necessity for peace 
resides only in the processes and 
methods employed to achieve it. 
Our task is to arrive at the concilia- 
tion of those different attitudes in 
relation to a common purpose al- 


ready accepted by all of us. 
We all desire peace. There is a 
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single road to peace, however, 
which all must follow. Peace is 
one and indivisible. The work that 
was begun in San Francisco must 
culminate in New York, here at the 
United Nations. For us there is 
no dilemma nor choice of issue. 

The task is clear and irrefusable. 
The world that is present here can 
become divided only through lack 
of understanding among men, 
through the mis-government of 
peoples or through failure on our 
part to meet world expectations. 
The natural and historic trend in 
human destinies is always toward 
unity and solidarity. 

This, then, is the work that lies 


ahead for us. We must carry on 
with a full understanding of the 
responsibilities involved and with 
a determination born of the will to 
survive. 

On leaving this chair, which I 
have had the honor to occupy by 
the almost unanimous vote of the 
United Nations, I want to reaffirm 
to you, with my thanks for the 
confidence which you have dis- 
played toward me, my faith in this 
organization and in its principles. 
I wish also to leave with you the 
conviction that the nations that seek 
to work outside of here will be 
working more for war than for 
peace. 


Bird Watching 


Motty: Just what is so fascinating about bird watching? It seems to be a 
very popular hobby. What do you get out of it? 


Wimete: It’s quite simple, Mrs. McGee. Maybe I’m silly, but I'd rather 


look at a bird through the lens of a camera than the sights of a shotgun. I'd 
rather hear them singing in a meadow than sizzling in a frying pan. And I 
happen to think they’re much more beautiful flashing thru the trees than 
lying in the back of a car. You can watch birds all day long and you won't 
see one with a bomb under his wing. When you've seen a little of their 
courage and devotion to their homes and families, you can understand why it 
took man so long to learn to fly. Nature didn’t trust him with wings. You 
can see what happened when he got them. 


Motry: Our wings are used on a lot of errands of mercy too, Mr. Wimple. 
There are still more bluebirds than there are vultures. 


—Frser McGee anp Motiy 
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More Power to the 
United Nations 


GEORGE C. MARSHALL 


V | NHE situation we face today 
may be summarized by the 
statement that more than 

two years after the end of the war, 

the fruits of peace and victory are 
still beyond our grasp. Men look 
anxiously toward the future, won- 
dering whether a new and more 
terrible conflict will engulf them. 

We have not yet succeeded in es- 

tablishing a basis for peace with 


Germany and Japan, nor have we 


restored Austria as an independent 
state. Reconstruction lags every- 
where, the basic requirements of 
life are scarce; there is desperate 
need throughout great areas. The 
complex economic machinery which 
was thrown out of joint by the war 
has not yet been put back into run- 
ning order. In place of peace, lib- 
erty, and economic security, we 


This forthright address by the 
Secretary of State, with its clear- 
cut proposals to increase the ef- 
fectiveness of the United Nations 
organization, was delivered be- 
fore the General Assembly at 
Flushing Meadow, New York 
City, September 17, 1947, and 
broadcast over the NBC _ net- 
work. 


find menace, repression, and dire 
want. 

A supreme effort is required 
from us all if we are to succeed in 
breaking through the vicious cir- 
cles of deepening political and eco- 
nomic crisis. That is why the 
United States has placed on the 
agenda of this Assembly the ques- 
tion of threats to the political in- 
dependence and territorial integrity 
of Greece. 

The history of the Greek case in 
the United Nations is well known 
in this Assembly. You are aware 
that the Security Council, last De- 
cember, adopted a resolution es- 
tablishing an Investigating Commis- 
sion to inquire into the situation 
along the northern frontier of 
Greece and report the facts to the 
Security Council. You know that 
that Commission and its subsidiary 
group, by large majorities, have at- 
tributed the disturbances principal- 
ly to the illegal assistance and sup- 
port furnished by Yugoslavia, 
Albania, and Bulgaria to guerrilla 
forces fighting against the Greek 
Government. 

The extent or effectiveness of 
such assistance to the Greek guer- 
rillas is not the point at issue here. 
It is a universally accepted prin- 
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ciple of international law that for 
one nation to arm or otherwise as- 
sist rebellious forces against an- 
other government is a hostile and 
aggressive act. Not only has this 
principle been upheld in a number 
of famous cases in international 
law, but it has also found expression 
in international agreements. — 


The majority of the members of 
the Security Council have recorded 
their support of this principle by 
their action in this case. One per- 
manent member of the Security 
Council, however, has three times 
vetoed the efforts of the Council 
to deal with the situation. 


This Assembly cannot stand by 
as a mere spectator while a member 
of the United Nations is endan- 
gered by attacks from abroad. If 
the United Nations should fail to 
protect the integrity of one small 
state, the security of all small states 
would be placed in jeopardy. The 
inability of the Security Council to 
take effective action in this case 
passes a grave responsibility to the 
General Assembly. I am confident 
that the General Assembly will not 
fail to meet this responsibility. It 
must do so if the organization is to 
carry out its fundamental purposes. 


The United States delegation 
will, therefore, submit to the As- 
sembly a resolution which will con- 
tain a finding of responsibility; call 
upon Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugo- 
slavia to cease and desist from ren- 
dering further assistance or support 
to the guerrillas in Greece; estab- 
lish a commission to assist in the 
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implementation of these recom- 
mendations and to investigate the 
facts with regard to compliance 
therewith; and make other appro- 
priate recommendations to the 
states concerned. 


A Paste General Assembly is also 
faced with the problem of 
Palestine. The Government of the 
United States intends to do every- 
thing within its power at this ses- 
sion of the General Assembly to 
assist in finding a solution for this 
difficult problem which has stirred 
up such violent passions, and which 
is now resulting in the shedding of 
blood and in great mental and 
moral anguish. The solution will 
require of each of us courage and 
resolution. It will also require re- 
straint. 


The Special Committee on Pales- 
tine is to be highly commended for 
its contribution to the solution of 
this problem. Although the mem- 
bers of this committee were not 
able to agree unanimously upon a 
number of important issues, includ- 
ing that of partition, they have 
been able to find the basis for 
agreement on eleven recommenda- 
tions to this Assembly. Their 
achievement in reaching unanimity 
on so many points represents defin- 
ite progress. 

We realize that, whatever the 
solution recommended by the Gen- 
eral Assembly, it cannot be ideally 
satisfactory to either of the two 
great peoples primarily concerned. 
While the final decision of this As- 
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sembly must properly await the de- 
tailed consideration of the report, 
the Government of the United 
States gives great weight not only 
to the recommendations which 
have met with the unanimous ap- 
proval of the Special Committee 
but also to those which have been 
approved by the majority of that 


committee. 


| TURN now to the question of 
the independence of Korea. At 
Cairo, in December, 1943, the 
United States, the United Kingdom 
and China joined in declaring that, 
in due course, Korea should become 
free and independent. This multi- 
lateral pledge was reaffirmed in the 
Potsdam Declaration of July, 1945, 
and subscribed to by the U.S.S.R. 
when it entered the war against 
Japan. 

In Moscow, in December of 
1945, the Foreign Ministers of the 
U.S. S. R., the United Kingdom 
and the United States concluded an 
agreement designed to bring about 
the independence of Korea. This 
agreement was later adhered to by 
the Government of ‘China. It pro- 
vided for the establishment of a 
Joint U. S.-U. S. S. R. Commission 
to meet in Korea and, through con- 
sultations with Korean democratic 
parties and social organizations, to 
decide on methods for establishing 
a Provisional Korean Government. 


The Joint Commission was then 
to consult with that Provisional 
Government on methods of giving 
aid and assistance to Korea; any 
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agreement reached being submitted 
for approval to the four powers ad- 
hering to the Moscow Agreement. 


For about two years the United 
States Government has been trying 
to reach agreement with the Soviet 
Government, through the Joint 
Commission and _ otherwise, on 
methods of implementing the Mos- 
cow Agreement and thus bringing 
about the independence of Korea. 
The United States representatives 
have insisted that any settlement of 
the Korean problem must in no, 
way infringe the fundamental dem- 
ocratic right of freedom of opinion. 
That is still the position of my 
government. 


Today the independence of 
Korea is no further advanced than 
it was two years ago. Korea re- 
mains divided at the 38th parallel, 
with Soviet forces in the industrial 
north and United States forces in 
the agricultural south. There is 
little or no exchange of goods or 
services between the two zones. 
Korea’s economy is thus crippled. 


The Korean people, not former 
enemies, but a people liberated 
from forty years of Japanese op- 
pression, are still not free. This 
situation must not be allowed to 
continue indefinitely. In an effort 
to make progress the United States 
Government recently made certain 
proposals designed to achieve the 
purposes of the Moscow Agree- 
ment and requested the powers ad- 
hering to that agreement to join in 
discussion of these proposals. China 
and the United Kingdom agreed 
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to this procedure. The Soviet Gov- 
ernment did not. Furthermore, the 
United States and Soviet delega- 
tions to the Joint Commission have 
not been able to agree on a joint 
report on the status of their delib- 
erations. It appears evident that 
further attempts to solve the 
Korean problem by means of bi- 
lateral negotiations will only serve 
to delay the establishment of an 
independent, united Korea. 


It is, therefore, the intention of 
the United States Government to 
present the problem of Korean in- 
dependence to this session of the 
General Assembly. Although we 
Shall be prepared to submit sugges- 
tions as to how the early attain- 
ment of Korean independence 
might be effected, we believe that 
this is a matter which now requires 
the impartial judgment of the other 
members. We do not wish to have 
the inability of two powers to 
reach agreement delay any further 
the urgent and rightful claims of 
the Korean people to independence. 


OR the achievement of inter- 

national security, and the well- 
being of the peoples of the world, 
it is necessary that the United 
Nations press forward on many 
fronts. Among these the control 
of atomic and other weapons of 
mass destruction has perhaps the 
highest priority if we are to re- 
move the specter of a war of anni- 
hilation. 


The preponderant majority of 
the Atomic Energy Commission 
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has made real progress in spelling 
out in detail the functions and 
powers of an international control 
agency which would provide a 
framework for effective’ atomic 
energy control. ‘Two nations, how- 
ever, have been unwilling to join 
the majority in the conclusions 
reached. This is a disturbing and 
ominous fact. In dealing with the 
facts presented by the advent of 
atomic energy, the majority has de- 
vised a system of control, which, 
while it is bold, is, in our view, 
essential for security against atomic 
warfare. The minority has evident- 
ly been unwilling to face these 
same facts realistically. 


The mandate of the General As- 
sembly remains unfulfilled. Failure 
to agree on a system of control 
which can provide security against 
atomic warfare will inevitably re- 
tard the development of the peace- 
ful uses of atomic energy for the 
benefits of the peoples of the world 
and will accelerate an atomic arma- 
ments race. 


The initial offer made by the 
United States on June 14, 1946, by 
which this country would give up 
its present advantage in exchange 
for an effective system of control, 
has found most gratifying accept- 
ance by the majority of the nations 
represented on the commission. 
They have worked earnestly to- 
gether to hammer out specific pro- 
posals whereby such a system could 
be put into effect. All have made 
important contributions to the end 
product. The majority is con- 
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vinced that its proposals provide 
the only adequate basis for eftec- 
tive control. 


Since the United States realizes 
fully the consequences of failure to 
attain effective international con- 
trol, we shall continue our efforts 
in the Atomic Energy Commission 
to carry forward our work along 
the lines of the majority views. We 
must state frankly however that, 
in the absence of unanimous agree- 
ment on the essential functions and 
powers which the majority has 
concluded must be given to the in- 
ternational agency, there will neces- 
sarily be limitations on the extent 
to which the remaining aspects of 
the problem can be worked out in 
detail. If the minority persists in 
refusing to join with the majority, 
the Atomic Energy Commission 
may soon be faced with the con- 
clusion that it is unable to complete 
the task assigned it under its terms 
of reference laid down in the Gen- 
eral Assembly resolution of Jan. 
24, 1946. 

The United States also recog- 
nizes the importance of regulating 
conventional armaments. We re- 
gret that much more progress has 
not been made in this field. From 
this rostrum it is very easy to pay 
lip service to the sincere aspira- 
tions of all peoples for the limita- 
tion and reduction of armed forces. 
This is a serious matter which 
should not be the subject of dema- 
gogic appeals and _ irresponsible 
propaganda. 
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I say frankly to the General As- 
sembly that it is the conviction of 
my Government that a workable 
system for the regulation of arma- 
ments cannot be put into operation 
until conditions of international 
confidence prevail. We have con- 
sistently and repeatedly made it 
clear that the regulation of arma- 
ments presupposes enough interna- 
tional understanding to make pos- 
sible the settlement of peace terms 
with Germany and Japan, the im- 
plementation of agreements put- 
ting military forces and facilities at 
the disposal of the Security Coun- 
cil, and an international arrange- 
ment for the control of atomic 


energy. 

Nevertheless, we believe it is im- 
portant not to delay the formula- 
tion of a system of arms regulation 
for implementation when condi- 
tions permit. The Security Coun- 
cil has accepted a logical plan of 
work for the Commission for Con- 
ventional Armaments. We believe 
that the commission should proceed 
vigorously to develop a system for 
the regulation of armaments in the 
business-like manner outlined in its 
plan of work. | 


Brice effective operation of the 
United Nations Security Coun- 
cil is one of the crucial conditions 
for the maintenance of interna- 
tional security. The exercise of the 
veto power in the Security Council 
has the closest bearing on the suc- 
cess and the vitality of the United 
Nations. 
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In the past the United States has 
been reluctant to encourage pro- 
posals for changes in the system of 
voting in the Security Council. 
Having accepted the Charter pro- 
visions on this subject and having 
joined with other permanent mem- 
bers at San Francisco in a state- 
ment of general attitude toward 
the question of permanent member 
unanimity, we wished to permit 
full opportunity for practical test- 
ing. We were always fully aware 
that the successful operation of the 
rule of unanimity would require 
the exercise of restraint by the per- 
manent members, and we so ex- 
pressed ourselves at San Francisco. 


It is our hope that, despite our 
experience to date, such restraint 
will be practiced in the future by 
the permanent members. The abuse 
of the right of unanimity has pre- 
vented the Security Council from 
fulfilling its true functions. That 
has been especially true in cases 
arising under Chapter VI* and in 
the admission of new members. 

The Government of the United 
States has come to the conclusion 
that the only practicable method 
for improving this situation is a 
liberalization of the voting proce- 
dure in the Council. 


The United States would be will- 
ing to accept, by whatever means 
may be appropriate, the elimination 
of the unanimity requirement with 
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* Chapter VI is entitled “Pacific Set- 
tlement of Disputes” and provides for 
procedures short of compulsive action. 
— Ed. 
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respect to matters arising under 
Chapter VI* of the Charter, and 
such matters as applications for 
membership. 


We recognize that this is a mat- 
ter of significance and complexity 
for the United Nations. We con- 
sider that the problem of how to 
achieve the objective of liberaliza- 
tion of the Security Council voting 
procedure deserves careful study. 
Consequently, we shall propose 
that this matter be referred to a 
special committee for study and 
report to the next session of the 
Assembly. Measures should be 
pressed concurrently in the Secur- 
ity Council to bring about im- 
provements within the existing pro- 
visions of the Charter, through 
amendments to the rules of proce- 
dure, or other feasible means. 


The scope and complexity of the 
problems on the agenda of this 
Assembly have given rise to the 
question whether the General As- 
sembly can adequate discharge its 
responsibilities in its regular, an- 
nual sessions. There is .a limit to 
the number of items which can re- 
ceive thorough consideration dur- 
ing the few weeks in which this 
body meets. There would seem to 
be a definite need for constant at- 
tention to the work of the Assem- 
bly in order to deal with continu- 
ing problems. Occasional special 
sessions are not enough. The Gen- 
eral Assembly has a definite and 
continuing responsibility, under 
Articles 11 and 14 of the Charter, 
in the broader field of political se- 
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curity and the preservation of 
friendly relations among nations. 
In our fast-moving world an annual 
review of developments in this field 
is not sufficient. 


The facilities of the General As- 
sembly must be developed to meet 
this need. I am, therefore, propos- 
ing today that this Assembly pro- 
ceed at this session to create a 
standing committee of the General 
Assembly, which might be known 
as the Interim Committee on Peace 
and Security, to serve until the be- 
ginning of its third regular session 
next September. The Committee 
would not, of course, impinge on 
the matters which are the primary 


responsibility of the Security Coun- 


cil or of special commissions, but, 
subject to that, it might consider 
situations and disputes impairing 
friendly relations brought to its at- 
tention by member states or by the 
Security Council pursuant to Arti- 
cles 11 and 14 of the Charter and 
report to the Assembly or to the 
Security Council thereon; recom- 
mend to the members the calling of 
special sessions of the Assembly 
when necessary, and might report 
at the next regular session on the 
desirability of establishing such a 
committee on a permanent basis. 


In our opinion, every member of 
the United Nations should be seated 
on this body. 


The creation of the Interim 
Committee will make the facilities 
of the General Assembly continu- 
ally available during the next year 
to all its members. It will strength- 
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en the machinery for peaceful set- 
tlement and place the responsibility 
for such settlement broadly upon 
all the members of the United Na- 
tions. Without infringing on the 
jurisdiction of the Security Coun- 
cil, it will provide an unsurpassed 
opportunity for continuing study, 
after the adjournment of this As- 
sembly, of the problems with 
which the United Nations must 
contend if it is to succeed. 


The attitude of the United States 
toward the whole range of prob- 
lems before the United Nations is 
founded on a very genuine desire 
to perfect the organization so as to 
safeguard the security of states and 
the well-being of their peoples. 


These aims can be accomplished 
only if the untapped resources of 
the United Nations are brought to 
bear with full effect through the 
General Assembly and in other or- 
gans. The Assembly cannot dodge 
its responsibilities; it must organize 
itself effectively, not as an agency 
of intermittent action but on a 
continuous basis. It is for us, the 
members of the Assembly, to con- 
struct a record of achievement in 
dealing with crucial problems 
which will buttress the authority of 
the organization and enable it to 
fulfill its promise to all peoples. 


The large powers bear special 
responsibilities because of their 
strength and resources. While 
these responsibilities bring with 
them special advantages, the great 
powers must recognize that re- 
straint is an essential companion of 
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power and privilege. The United 
Nations will never endure if there 
is insistence on privilege to the 
point of frustration of the collec- 
tive will. In this spirit we have in- 
dicated our own willingness to ac- 
cept a modification of our special 
voting rights in the Security Coun- 
cil. In the same spirit we appeal to 
the other permanent members of 
the Security Council, in this and in 
all matters, to use their privileged 


position to promote the attainment 
of the purposes of the organization. 

The Government of the United 
States believes that the surest foun- 
dation for permanent peace lies in 
the extension of the benefits and 
the restraints of the rule of law to 
all peoples and to all governments. 
This is the heart of the Charter and 
of the structure of the United Na- 
tions. It is, I think, the hope of 
mankind. 


‘“A Nation of Superlatives” 


Texas is hard to explain. If you ask a Texan, you might get something like 
this: In Texas, you need a mousetrap to catch mosquitoes, they’re so DIG et: 
grapefruit grows so big in Texas that nine will make a dozen . . . Texans are 
so tough they sleep in sandpaper sheets . .. Davy Crockett used to fan himself 


with a hurricane .. 


schools and less education . . 


. more rivers with less water . 
. more miles of view with less to see than any 


. why, Texas could wear Rhode Island for a watch fob 
... But if you ask that man from Maine .. 
the most cattle with the least milk . . 


. Texas is the state where you find 
. . more 


place in the world. And that’s a good way to start a fight . . . and that’s what 


Texans love. 


This is a nation of superlatives. We lead the world in the production of 


coal, oil, steel, electric energy, copper and cotton . . 


divorce and automobile accidents. 


. also atomic bombs, 


In 1945, Americans gambled one billion, 300 million dollars at racetracks. 
But next year in Congress we killed an appropriation for 1oo millions for 
cancer research. We have the finest public health in the world. And yet, 
during the war, 4o per cent of all draftees were rejected — physically unfit for 
service. We have the finest education system in the world — but 13 per cent 
of all draftees were illiterate. We worship efficiency and planning — but we 


achieve both only in war. 


America is the greatest, craziest, most dangerous, least stable, most spectacu- 
lar, least grown-up, most powerful and magnificent nation in history. This 
country is, I once heard it put, “absolutely lousy with greatness” — with not 
only the greatest responsibilities, but with the greatest opportunities ever 


known to man! 


— Joun Guntuer, author of “Inside USA,” on Tex and Jinx Show, 
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September 17, 1947. 
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A Pioneer Woman 


JACK WILSON 
[ree STORY began long, long ago. It began back in the days when 


the prairie schooners rumbled westward over the wilderness trails. 
Along the trails, driving teams of oxen hitched to their Conestoga 
wagons, came tall men from Kentucky — tall men with long rifles. They 
forded the rivers, kept watch against the Indians at night, and slowly 
pushed on toward the future as they made their way westward. In the 
covered wagons, their womenfolk kept watch over their families and over 
the few precious possessions that were brought along —the treasured 
mementoes of homes left far behind, bringing memories of all that was so 
hard to give up in parting... 
“Do you think of the valley you’re leaving? 
Oh how lonesome and drear it will be! 
Do you think of the fond hearts you’re breaking 
And the sadness you cast over me?” 


But the covered wagons pushed on, the men peering eagerly toward the 
west, the women sometimes glancing wistfully behind. Some of the 
wagons paused and halted on the banks of the Little Blue River in Mis- 
souri. New neighbors worked together to put up homes. . . the land was 
_ Cleared . . . slowly and laboriously the plow broke the plains . . . crops 
were planted and harvested with the seasons . .. and new homes took root 
in the frontier soil. It was there that Martha Ellen was born, one of eight 
children on a pioneer farm. It was there she grew up to learn the ways 
and the stories and the songs of America’s past, a past which forever lives 
on in spirit as well asin memory... 
“Come gather ’round me, boys, and Ill tell you a tale, 
All about my troubles on the old Chisholm Trail. 
Coma ti yi yippi, yippi yay, yippi yay, 
Coma ti yi yippi, yippi yay. 


Her life encompassed more than half the years of United States 
bistory — this simple, good American woman who was born Novem- 
ber 25, 1852 and died July 26,1947. A few days after her death, NBC 
network listeners to the daily program series “Once Upon Our 
Time” heard the broadcast which is printed here. The words were 


read, and sung, by Jack Kilty — well known as the cowboy Curly 
in the musical “Oklahoma.” 
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I started up the trail October twenty-third, 
Started up the trail with the Two U herd. 
On a ten-dollar hoss and a forty-dollar saddle, 
Started up the trail just to punch some cattle. 
Coma ti yi yippi, yippi yay, yippi yay, 
Coma ti yi yippi, yippi yay.” 

Martha Ellen heard the travellers sing of the trails that led westward 
— the Chisholm Trail to San Antone, the Oregon Trail and the Santa Fé. 
And the trails were more than words in a song to her, for her father 
meant for his family to have the best that the west had promised, and he 
followed those trails to drive herds of cattle to far-off outposts. | 

One day he kissed his wife and Martha Ellen, with her brothers and 
sisters, goodbye, and was gone for thirteen long months, making his way 
to California and back. Through the passing of the four seasons, Martha 
Ellen and the others helped their mother look after the farm alone. She 
learned of courage and patience; she learned of work and duty. Yes, and 
she learned of their rewards, for her father’s long trips and suffered hard- 
ships meant a more comfortable life for his wife and his family. 

Happier times came, but troubles came, too. In the days of the border 
warfare between those loyal to the North and to the South in the Civil 
War, eleven-year-old Martha Ellen watched with her mother as northern 
raiders burned their farm buildings and ordered the family off the land. 
And with her mother she trudged the hot, dusty roads, following the 
lone ox-cart which hauled all they were allowed to remove of their 
slowly-acquired family possessions. But later, they returned to the farm 
and there came years filled with hope and promise. 

Martha Ellen was adventurous and ambitious, as her father had been. 
She kept on with her schooling, despite frontier hardships. She even went 
to a women’s college, and she learned to play the piano as well as to know 
her Bible. She took an interest in the exciting affairs of the nation, but 
she also took an interest in the hayrides and country dances, and she knew 
not only the classics she played on the piano, but the lilting songs for 
singing fiddles as well... 

“Lost my partner, what’ll I do? 
lll get another one; prettier’n you; 
Lost my partner, what’ll I do? 
Skip to my Lou, my darling.” 

Perhaps it was at a country dance that she met John. At any rate, 
they met and fell in love and were married one December day in 1881. 
In the years that followed they lived sometimes on farms and sometimes 
in small towns, for John was a cattle dealer as well as a farmer, and 
wherever changing fortunes took him she went, too. Their oldest son, 
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Harry, was born —then another son and then a daughter. They knew 
good times and bad, but that didn’t worry Martha Ellen. Already she’d 
lived and learned a lot of life, and her only concern was that her family 
grow up to be dutiful and honest. She had learned love and loyalty in 
a pioneer home, and the happiness of simple living and the joy of a loving 
home was all the heritage she longed to give them. 

Along with his sister and brother, Harry went to school. She encour- 
aged him to read a lot and — yes — she insisted that he learn to play the 
piano for her. She loved a home filled with music. Instead of going to 
college, he helped out the family by working at odd jobs while he was 
in school, then at eighteen left home for a job in the city. But when 
Martha Ellen and her husband inherited the farm Harry’s family had tilled 
for three generations, Harry returned home to help his father. 


For the next ten years they worked the farm together. Martha Ellen 
was glad to have her son back, was more proud of the straight furrow 
he plowed than of any greater success he might have had elsewhere. The 
years went by and Martha Ellen’s husband was no longer by her side 
when Harry said goodbye and went overseas in the first great war. He 
came back a Major and with new ambitions. He went into business in 
the city — into a business that failed — and for the next twelve years he 
laboriously paid off his debts. His mother was proud of that, more proud 
of that than even of the new career he was beginning. 


It was a career that brought him fame, but grave responsibilities — a 
career that took him far from home. Martha Ellen had grown old now, 
but she eagerly followed the news of her son. And no matter how busy, 
he always found time to come back to a little Missouri town and see her. 

At last she fell ill, and he came back to sit at her side, to be with her 
as she remembered her ninety-four years of living . . . the covered-wagon 
trains on the pioneer trails, the laughter at the barn dances, the family 
growing up, and the satisfaction of knowing that her boy was doing well. 
She grew better that time, and when he finally left to, go back to his job, 
he held her close as he said goodbye, and he heard her whisper, “Goodbye, 
Harry — you be a good boy.” And so it was that Martha Ellen Truman 
sent her son, the President, back to the White House. 

The next time he came home, she was no longer there to greet him. 
Last Monday she was buried — near the father who had set off for Mis- 
souri from Kentucky so long ago, beside the husband with whom she had 
worked to bring up their family in good times and bad. Her memory 
belongs to those who loved her well, but her story belongs to all of us 
who live — once upon our time. 
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Freedom to Listen 


and Freedom to Look 


DAVID SARNOFF 


HE vital significance of this 

| meeting and the high pur- 
poses of the United States 
National Commission for UNESCO 
add to the honor I feel in being 


invited to address you on. this 


occasion. The Assistant Secretary | 


of State William Benton and the 
Chairman of your Commission, 
Milton Eisenhower, who extended 
your invitation to me, suggested as 
a topic for discussion, “Interna- 
tional Communications and World 
Understanding.” This is a question 
that grows larger as the world 
grows smaller. In an address that 
should be brief, I have chosen for 
discussion what seems to me to be 
the most important phase of the 
problem at this time — “Freedom to 


This address by the President 
and Chairman of the Board of 
Radio Corporation of America, 
and Chairman of the Board of 
NBC, was delivered in Chicago, 
September 12, 1947, and broad- 
cast by NBC’s station WMAQ. 
The occasion was a luncheon in 
honor of the U. S. National 
Commission for UNESCO, spon- 
sored by the Chicago Council on 
Foreign Relations. 
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Listen and Freedom to Look” — for 
all peoples of the world. 

This is not a new idea that has 
come up overnight; it has been with 
us ever since short waves began to 
encircle the globe more than twen- 
ty years ago. Over that period | 
have given considerable thought 
and study to the subject. I had the 
privilege of discussing it on several 
occasions with President Roosevelt, 
Secretaries of State Hull and Mar- 
shall, and with other high officials 
of our Government. I have also 
discussed the idea with ranking 
officers of the United Nations. 


T IS APPARENT that to serve 

its purpose, “Freedom to Listen” 
must encompass more than a naked 
principle set adrift in stormy 
weather. It must be sheltered by 
necessary facilities, clothed with 
decent appropriations, and nour- 
ished with suitable programs. To 
bring these factors into harmonious 
operation is a large undertaking, 
and I realize that many political, 
technical, and_ financial problems 


are involved. But I am confident — 


that through international coopera- 
tion and statesmanship, these prob- 
lems can be solved. 

So far, I regret to observe that 
very little has been done about it. 
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Yet no one has seriously opposed 
the idea of an international broad- 
casting system based on the princi- 

le of “Freedom to Listen” for all 
peoples of the world. Such ques- 
tions as have been raised in some 
quarters seem to relate primarily to 
finances. 


If the principle is right, and if the 
job needs to be done, it is clear, it 
seems to me, that the cost is rela- 
tively unimportant. Even if the 
cost of operating such a world- 
wide system should prove to be as 
much as fifty million dollars a year, 
that figure is far less than the cost 
of one modern battleship; it is a 
mere fraction of what a single na- 
tion spends yearly for its armament. 
It is less than one-fifth the amount 
that was spent on fighting in a sin- 


gle day during the last World War. 


Dedicated as it is to the service 
of all mankind, it is difficult to un- 
derstand why the question of cost 
should determine the need of an 
effective world-wide radio voice 
for the United Nations. To me, the 
question is not what other activities 
justifiably could take precedence 
over such a project, but what pos- 
sible activities could be entirely 
effective without it. In this Atomic 
Age, the world has gone far beyond 
the luxury of discussing freedom 
of communication from a purely 
ideological standpoint. 


I submit that such freedom is 
vital to the maintenance of world 
peace. It is one of the armaments 
to prevent the next war. It is as 
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important as the provision of any 
weapon to secure the peace. 


Peace, we know, can only be 
made secure under international 
authority when sufficient force is 
available to make aggressive action 
by any nation hopeless in advance. 
Eventual disarmament must be sup- 
ported by a system of collective 
security which would safeguard 
the family of peaceful nations. 


No plan of disarmament can be 
more than a flourish on a scrap of 
paper unless it is implemented by 
the checks and controls of a valid 
system of international inspection. 
But even then the question may 
well be asked, what is such security 
worth without the existence of a 
free and unhampered public opin- 
ion among all the nations signatory 
to a disarmament pact? For only 
in countries where such freedoms 
are permitted is there reasonable 
hope that hidden violations will not 
occur. 


The beacon of freedom which 
shines through a free press and free 
radio in democratic nations is as- 
surance to the world that there, an 
active opposition exists ready to 
ferret out what a treacherous gov- 
ernment may seek to hide. Inter- 
national inspection could count 
upon the cooperation of the honest 
citizenry of these countries. 


Not so with nations darkened by 
the blight of fearful police power 
over every expression of public 
opinion. There, honest men on the 
pain of imprisonment or death must 
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become unwilling allies to the 
treachery of their own govern- 
ments. 


When, therefore, I speak of the 
right to listen, I am talking of a 
principle vital to the safety of all 
mankind, in a world where almost 
unimaginable forces of destruction 
may be unleashed in the next great 
war. 


Since the fighting war ended two 
years ago, another global conflict 
_ has started — a battle for the minds 
of men. Forces of totalitarianism 
and aggression still are attempting 
to mislead the masses. Fully aware 
of the power of radio, they are 
using it to spread propaganda that 
runs contrary to peace, freedom, 
and democracy. 


Our American concept of radio 
is that it is of the people and for 
the people. Its essence is freedom 
— liberty of thought and of speech. 
Our purpose in fostering interna- 
tional broadcasting is to help make 
the spectrum of radio truly a spec- 
trum of peace. 


By its very nature, radio is a 
medium of mass communication; it 
is a carrier of intelligence. It de- 
livers ideas with an impact that is 
powerful. In the preservation of 
peace, the electron, which is the 
heartbeat of radio, may prove more 
powerful than the atom. In a forum 
for international discussion and 
education, the voice of radio can 
carry knowledge of public issues 
around the earth and mold public 
opinion far more quickly and far 
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more effectively than any other 
means. 


But if radio is to achieve its des- 
tiny in the interest of peace, it must 
have listeners. Merely to broadcast 
into unlistening space is a waste of 
energy. It is not the kilowatts of 
the transmitter which are impor- 
tant, but the message which the 
listener, rich or poor, great or hum- 
ble, plucks from space. 


Therefore, the vital question 1s: 
How is the United Nations to ac- 
quire listeners? The answer is sim- 
ple. Powerful short-wave trans- 
mitters located at strategic points 
around the globe can make it easy 
for people everywhere to receive 
strong, clear, broadcasts of pro- 
grams aimed to captivate their in- 
terest and to win and hold their 
confidence. 


Radio should make a prisoner of 
no man and it should make no man 
its slave. No one should be forced 
to listen and no one compelled to 
refrain from listening. Always and 
everywhere, it should be the pre- 
rogative of every listener to turn 
his receiver on or off, of his own 
free will. 


It is of paramount importance 
that the principle of “Freedom to 
Listen” be established for all peo- 
ples of the world without restric- 
tion or fear. It should be the in- 
alienable right of all people to listen 
any where and at any time to the 
voices on the wavelengths that 
come to them, from home or 
abroad. They have the right to 
knew the truth in the news and it 
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is the duty of international broad- 
casting to provide them with the 
truth. That is the precept which 
the United Nations must follow if 
they are to succeed in their plan 
to increase the knowledge and un- 
derstanding of the peoples of the 
world, about the problems of the 
world. The question is not finan- 
cial or technical. It is political. To 
answer it every nation must be 
willing to cooperate so that radio’s 
great power for good will be ef- 
fectively achieved throughout the 
world. 


Every nation, large and small, 
must be afforded opportunity to 
play its individual part in this 
greatest of international communi- 
cation projects. But in addition, I 
believe that the independent efforts 
of individual nations should be sup- 
plemented by a united voice speak- 
ing through the United Nations 
over a world-wide system of broad- 
casting, maintained and operated 
by the U. N. and reaching all peo- 
ple everywhere, regardless of race, 
creed, or political philosophies. 


| fea RECENT months you have 
doubtless seen and read much 
about the progress of television. It 
is on the way and moving steadily 
forward. Television fires the imag- 
ination, and I can foresee the day 
when we shall look around the 
earth from city to city, and nation 
to nation, as easily as we now listen 
to global broadcasts. Therefore, 
“Freedom to Look” is as important 
as “Freedom to Listen,” for the 
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combination of these will be the 
radio of the future. This is no idle 
dream and no one need doubt that 
we shall have international televi- 
sion. 


This extension of television is 
nearer than most people may real- 
ize. When nation-wide broadcast- 
ing began, it was only five years 
before listeners overseas were pick- 
ing up the broadcasts, and before 
long, regularly scheduled interna- 
tional broadcasts became an estab- 
lished fact. Therefore, in looking 
ahead, we may reasonably expect 
that international television will fol- 
low much the same pattern of 
progress. In fact, it may develop 
more rapidly because the founda- 
tion is laid by international sound 
broadcasting. Already the scientific 
principles and means for world- 
wide television are known. No 
technical problem is involved that 
money cannot solve. 


May I point out that when I 
speak of international television, I 
do not think of it as only between 
the United States and Europe, Asia 
or South America, but intraconti- 
nental as well; for London may 
look-in on Paris, Berlin, Rome or 
Moscow, while their citizens in 
turn will look-in on London or on 
other cities of their choice. Such 
television has broad possibilities in 
portraying the way of life of one 
nation to another. For example, 
discussion in the press or on the 
radio of a food shortage is one way 
of imparting information, but to be 
able to see hungry men, women 
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and children in breadlines would 
help more fortunate peoples to vis- 
ualize instantly the dire circum- 
stances and basic needs of their 
fellowman. 


In our lifetime we have wit- 
nessed the evolution of internation- 
al radio in its various forms of serv- 
ice; we have seen the manually 
operated telegraph key give way 
to high-speed automatic printers. 
Words no longer travel at 25 words 
a minute, but at 600, and next 
month, for the first time in a public 
demonstration, a new and revolu- 
tionary system of radio communica- 
tion — “ultrafax” — capable of han- 
dling a million words a minute, will 
be revealed by the RCA, in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Ultrafax is a combination of 
radio and television. It is essentially 
a radio mail system; it will dip into 
the mail bag to flash documents, 
newspaper pages, letters, maps, 
drawings, balance sheets, or, in fact, 
any written message, in any lan- 
guage. It will be received at its 
destination as an error-free fac- 
simile of the original. Nothing else 
known to man can span the world 
as fast as a radio wave, for it travels 
with the speed of light — 186,000 
miles a second! Ultrafax is capable 
of transmitting the equivalent of 
40 tons of airmail, coast-to-coast, 
in a single day; a 500-page book in 
half a minute and a Sunday metro- 
politan newspaper including the 
comics in one minute! 


Indeed, the radio of today will 
not be the radio of tomorrow. The 
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opportunities of radio as we now 
see them on the international hori- 
zon will change with even greater 
speed than they did when the first 
feeble transatlantic wireless signal 
in 1go1 served as the thread out of 
which a global communication sys- 
tem has been woven. 


Today, science makes it possible 
for radio to serve all parts of the 
world instantly and simultaneously. 
Therein lies the greater responsibil- 
ity for the leaders of all nations, to 
encourage its proper use and to 
serve the peoples of the world 
whose yearning is for peace. 


HIS, then, is no time for whis- 
ering, or for mere lip service. 
The “Voice of Peace” must be 
made strong — strong enough to be 
heard above the tumult that would 
stifle freedom or kindle the fires of 
atomic war. It behooves the United 
Nations to speak out in all tongues; 
clear enough to be heard on land 
and sea, on deserts, farms and 
steppes. Its broadcasts should carry 
not only information and news, but 
entertainment and melody: as well; 
for music is a universal language. 


It is the use to which radio is 
put that is all-important. Broad- 
casting and television may function 
free and unfettered, or they may 
be muzzled and restricted to the 
use of a few. Radio can spread 
truth and untruth with the same 
speed and over the same range. The 
choice must be made by man. We 
saw, during the recent World War 
and during the years that led up to 
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it, how radio could be perverted by 
dictators. We have also seen how it 
was used as the “Voice of Victory” 
so effectively that the “Voice of 
Aggression” was silenced in the de- 
feat of those who perverted this 
great tool of science to their own 
evil purposes. 


\ N 7 HILE my remarks today are 


addressed to representatives 
of many nations, I should like to 
say a special word about the activi- 
ties of my own country, and to 
urge America to do more — much 
more — than it is doing now in this 
vital field. In my view, the main- 
tenance of international short-wave 
broadcasting from the United States 
is aS important today as it was at 
any time during the war. It is just 
as essential in the case of broadcasts 
to friendly, democratic nations as 
to those whose governments may 
be unfriendly and undemocratic. 


Because its funds have been cur- 
tailed, the State Department’s Of- 
fice of Information and Education- 
al Exchange discontinued on July 
28th of this year the daily short- 
wave broadcasts to the Scandinavi- 
an countries. These broadcasts had 
been in progress for nearly six years 
and had become recognized by 
Scandinavians as an institution. The 
halt thus came as a shock to a large 
and friendly audience. Epitomiz- 
ing the feeling of dismay is a letter 
recently received by the National 
Broadcasting Company from a lis- 
tener in Denmark. It sheds signifi- 
cant light on many of the interna- 
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tional problems which your Com- 
mission is studying. I now quote 
from this letter: 


“Monday the 28th of July 
the well-known voices from 
USA told the Scandinavian 
countries and their more than 
14 million people: “The Mar- 
shall plan is promising peace 
and happiness on earth; USA 
is the most perfect democracy 
in the world and will never 
forget the small nations; but 
this is the last broadcast from 
America in Danish and 


Swedish.’ 


“In the 19-meter short-wave 
band, however, there is an- 
other very strong voice press- 
ing itself close up to the broad- 
casts we heard from National 
Broadcasting Company and 
this voice is also speaking many 
languages telling the world: 
‘America is undermining the 
European economy with dol- 
lar loans. During the war the 
United States produced war 
materials and weapons in her 
factories that were sold to Hit- 
ler. USA tried out the A-bomb 
on the poor Japs in spite of 
their sincere offer to surren- 
der.’ 


“Now the Swedish and Dan- 
ish voices from NBC that told 
us about peace and understand- 
ing have been silenced and we 
are left with those hard, cold 
and hateful voices from the 
Fast that pressed themselves 
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up to the voice from NBC till 
the very last moment.” 


Continuing, the letter asks: 


“Why has NBC and the 
USA deserted us — their more 
than fourteen million friends 
in the Scandinavian countries? 
Was 45 minutes of broadcast- 
ing to us really too much? 
Were those three quarters of 
an hour so expensive that Uncle 
Sam couldn’t afford them? 
Those 45 minutes in Danish 
and Swedish that for us meant 
a direct access and contact with 
the western world, with Amer- 
ica. ‘Is it that America does not 
consider us worthwhile, 45 
minutes of broadcast a day? 
This period that was a daily 
reminder that America is our 
friend, a great and powerful 
friend who is interested in our 
fate, interested in helping us 
reconstruct our war - ridden 
Furope and create a society 
where freedom is a reality and 
not a cloak used by the tyrant 
to hide his crimes. 


“Over there in America you 
may be saying to yourselves, 
protected by more than 3000 
miles of the Atlantic, that in 
the Scandinavian countries they 
have a free press, a free radio 
and access to American press 
services. But do you really be- 
lieve that the press in our small 
countries, located as next-door 
neighbors to a great power, 
would dare to tell the readers 
— your listeners — what they 
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want to say—and what you 
would like them to say? No, 
they do not—they dare not. 
All our press and radio can do 
is to give us a closely shaven, 
dry, diplomatic, often slanted 
—and slanted in the wrong 
direction — description of the 
events that happen in the 
world, a situation not unlike 
the pre-war situation with Ger- 
many and during the German 
occupation when the press was 
permitted to print nothing that 
might offend a so-called 
‘friendly’ neighbor. 


“The real truth must come 
to us from you, from a power 
who is not afraid to speak her 
mind and a power we can and 
do trust. Why do you think 
your broadcasts were being 
jammed? Why do you think 
they pressed their transmitters 
right on top of yours? Has 
America surrendered? 


“You are a threat against 
their lies. And all that’s left 
us now are their lies. There is 
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no time to waste! 


This moving letter from a for- 
eign listener is dramatic testimony 
that there is a war in the air today 
—a battle between truth and false- 
hood —a battle for the minds of 
men! American radio must not be 
silent in its fight for the truth, we 
must not retreat on the battlefield 
in space! In the interest of world 
peace we must help to make it pos- 
sible for people everywhere to 
know the truth. Only then can 
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they judge the words and acts of 
their own governments and leaders. 


Our prestige as a defender of 
truth must be expanded — not cur- 
tailed. It is vital that private enter- 
prise and government alike recog- 
nize the challenge to cooperate 
with each other in the national in- 
terest, for international broadcast- 
ing does not belong exclusively in 
the domain of either. It is a task 
that calls for the brains and facili- 
ties of both industry and govern- 
ment, functioning in harmony to 
make the “Voice of Peace” heard 
effectively around the world. 


Let us not measure our oppor- 
tunities merely by the radio-elec- 
tronic facilities presently at our 
command. We must look ahead. 
Science is setting a swift pace. The 
world that appears small today will 
be even smaller tomorrow. 


The “Voice of America” is a 
“Voice of Peace.” Let it be strong 
and clear. Let it ring out to culti- 
vate faith and understanding. Let 
its invisible waves sweep across the 
sky as a symbol of liberty! The 
beams of radio are the stripes of an 
international flag that flies over all 
people. They can speak to them of 
freedom and security. They can 
tell them through the radio micro- 
phone and show them through the 
television camera how man may live 
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decently, work happily, and find 
new opportunities without fear of 
oppression and war. 

No one is more aware than your 
Committee of the possibilities that 
lie ahead in the use of modern in- 
struments of mass communications. 
The high purpose of UNESCO is 
clearly set forth in the preamble 
to its constitution which declares 
that “since wars begin in the minds 
of men, it is in the minds of men 
that the defenses of peace must be 
constructed.” Well founded is your 
conception. May I congratulate 
you upon the spirit of public serv- 
ice manifested by your presence 
and your efforts in this difficult 
field of human endeavor. 


Ladies and gentlemen, the re- 
sponsibilities and the opportunities 
of your highly important Commit- 
tee are great indeed. Therefore, I 
urge you to make great plans and 
to fight for them on the national 
and international fronts with cour- 
age and determination. Science and 
the people are on your side. Prop- 
erly and intelligently used, modern 
methods of international communi- 
cations can help immeasurably to 
win the battle for the minds of 
men and to achieve a better world 
understanding so essential for peace 
and freedom. 
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What the Marshall Plan Means 


TEX McCRARY and LEONARD SAPHIRE 


my hands. I needed help bad 
after that. Sure, I needed new 
hands, so they gave me these hooks. 
But more than that, I guess I needed 
confidence. It sounds funny, but 
the bravest thing I ever did in my 
life was not makin’ parachute 
jumps — it was pickin’ up a razor 
with these hooks of mine, and learn- 
in’ how to shave myself again. I 
must have cut myself a hundred 
times, but I can do it now — that 
and practically anything else with 
these hooks, even lighting my own 
cigarette. I can pull out the book 
of matches —like this—open the 
flap, tear off the match. ... (Sound 
— Striking match) ... and light it. 
It took me three months to learn 
how to do that, in the hospital. 
No, I don’t worry any more 
about being rehabilitated. Because 


| WAS in an explosion, and I lost 


If you saw the motion picture 
“The Best Years of Our Lives” 
you will remember Harold Rus- 
sell, the veteran with hooks in 
place of hands. It was he who 
spoke the lines reprinted here, 
on a program entitled “Miracle 
Over Main Street,’ broadcast 
over Station WNBC, New York, 
on the second anniversary of 


V-J Day, September 1, 1947. 
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I wanted to be okay again—for my 
own sake, and because I got a wife. 
That was all I needed. 

Some guys, though, in the hos- 
pital weren’t so lucky. Some of 
em didn’t care about living any 
more, and the only way the docs 
could keep ’em alive was to dope 
em up — give them artificial stimu- 
lants— you know, shots. But the 
doctors knew that was hopeless, 
and they’d always try another ap- 
proach. ‘They’d try to inspire the 
guy to live — get him interested in 
himself and in his family and in his 
future. If they could do that, the 
guy might get up. 

That was the way the doctors at 

Walter Reed Hospital made a lot 
of men live. They called it rehabili- 
tation. General Marshall, Chief of 
Staff, knew how it applied to sol- 
diers. And now Secretary of State 
Marshall is trying to apply it to 
nations, to keep a continent — Eu- 
rope —more than just alive. He’s 
trying to get it on its feet so that 
it won't, out of sheer desperation, 
want to fight again for survival. 
You see, up to now, we’ve been 
giving European nations loans, 
piecemeal loans — call ’em artificial 
stimulants, shots in the arm, just to 
keep ’em alive. 


But remember what I said about 
getting a guy interested in himself 
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and in his future? Give him hope 
and then he’d get up? That’s the 
new idea we’ve got now — that’s the 
Marshall approach — to get Europe 
on its feet. First, finding out what 
the whole continent needs, what it 
takes to straighten out her econ- 
omy, what it’ll take to make Europe 
a going concern. And the idea is to 
pay for it, because it’s insurance — 
peace insurance, like lend-lease was 
victory insurance. 


It isn’t charity. I know the dif- 
ference between a handout and re- 
habilitation. You didn’t call it 
charity or relief when you bought 
me these hooks. It was a good in- 
vestment, when you saw me and 
thousands of guys like me helping 
themselves. 


And it isn’t a waste of money 
either, to help other countries help 
themselves. Sure, we could with- 
draw again, shrug off the other 
countries, and twenty years later 
we'd be fighting for our lives again. 
We'd be fat and soft, and all the 
hungry guys would be on the other 
side. That’s not for me. It’s no fun 
to be in an explosion —a bomb ex- 
plosion. Ask me, ask the guys I’m 
talking for. The guys with no eyes 
Se see the meaning of the Marshall 

an. 


Guys with no legs know which 
way we have to walk, as a nation. 


And guys with no hands can feel 
what’s right. 
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NBC HANDBOOKS 


All handbooks contain up-to- 
date material, written in non- 
technical language and easy- 
to-read style, with bibliog- 
raphies for those interested in 
further reading. 


Handbooks in the following 
series are now available at 25¢ 
each. 


* 


MUSIC SERIES 


Story of Music — Vol. 2. 
Opera and ballet music, with 
record lists. 


* 
HOMEMAKING SERIES 
General Vol. 1 
Housing . oe ee hae 
FOOd (ne ep) ha SO 
Clothing . Vol. 4 
Children . Vol. 5 
The Family Vol. 6 

* 


LITERATURE SERIES 
World’s Great Novels, Vol. 2 


* 


To obtain NBC Handbooks, 
send 25¢ for each to: 


Columbia University Press 
Box 30, Station J 
New York 27, N. Y. 
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Insurance Against War 


DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER 


UR nation is faced today 
with problems, present and 
future, which equal in 

scope and significance any it has 
hitherto met in 171 years of exist- 
ence. Because we are close to them, 
it is difficult to recognize their his- 
torical import. But grave they are, 
almost beyond precedent, and they 
deal — as did our great crises of the 
past — with the freedom of man. 
What America does today, what 
America plans for tomorrow, can 
decide the sort of world the gen- 
erations after us will possess — 
whether it shall be governed by 
justice or enslaved by force. 

We have lately emerged from a 
war into which we threw — with- 
out stint or hesitation — life, treas- 
ure and resources so that we might 
subdue the forces of aggression and 
make this earth a happier, safer 
place. Military victory won, we 


This address by the Chief of 
Staff of the United States Army 
awas delivered before the Amer- 
ican Legion Convention in New 
York City on August 29, 1947, 
and broadcast exclusively by 
NBC. General Eisenhower, about 
to become President of Colum- 
bia University, described his 
speech as “something of an offi- 
cial farewell,” 
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have contributed freely to the re- 
habilitation of stricken areas, with 
no regard for profit, save that 
which would accrue to all human- 
ity from a stable peace. 


Mindful that world chaos is the 
enemy of our security, we have 
held out the hand of friendship to 
all, refraining from interference in 
the internal affairs of others. We 
have sought for all peoples the op- 
portunity of choosing freely their 
form of government. Thereby we 
have accomplished much for hu- 
manity. Had it not been for the 
policy of our Government and the 
generosity of American men and 
women during the past two years, 
the world today would be in hope- 
less plight. 


Nevertheless, we find ourselves 
blamed, castigated, excoriated by 
some for any and all our efforts 
toward peace. In our own coun- 
try, the shortsighted cry “interna- 
tionalism,” implying a lack of patri- 
otism in those who struggle to 
maintain world conditions essential 
to the preservation of our own 
freedoms. Are we expected to sit 
idly by, doing nothing, while hun- 
ger and hopelessness inexorably 
push the shadow of enslavement 
ever and ever closer to our own 
shores? From without, false prop- 
aganda brands democracy a men- 
ace to progress. The exercise of 
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the freedoms for which we fought 
in solemn pact is blocked in critical 
areas by forceful imposition of mi- 
nority dictatorial control. 

In the face of such discourage- 
ment, and under the burdens that 
destiny has placed upon our shoul- 
ders, it grows difficult to hold the 
course set by our conscience. But 
the world is in a fluid, turbulent 
period and unless we continue to 
do our utmost to make it a better 
place to live, the problem will like- 
ly be how to preserve it as a place 
in which we can live. 

We have been witnessing a vast 
transfer of sovereignty from the 
few to the many. Three monstrous 
dictatorships have been overthrown 
and we are hopeful that in the 
lands of their origin the roots of 
democracy will take firm hold. 
Elsewhere, peoples who have lived 
in subordinate status for genera- 
tions are receiving independent 
statehood. But, against this, nations 
which were free and independent 
members of the pre-war European 
family are now caught in a stifling 
web of circumstances, crushing in- 
dependent thought and action — 
natonal or individual. 

Our Government, acutely aware 
of the significance of these con- 
tradictory currents, has announced 
its support of the first trend and its 
Opposition to the second. The al- 
ternatives are sharply defined; the 
friends of freedom must stand 
staunchly in its support or its foes 
will eliminate freedom from the 
earth. For the United States there 
can be only one choice. 
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Among the nations devoted to 
justice and freedom, destiny en- 
dows our own with the ability and 
capacity to assume leadership. We 
have the will; we have the means. 
Well knowing this, an enemy of 
freedom would, in future war, fix 
upon us as his first and principal 
target. Thus on our security de- 
pends the existence and growth of 
a free world. 

The reverse of this statement is 
equally true. I firmly believe that - 
the only prescription for absolute 
security for any nation, including 
our own, is international under- 
standing and cooperation. A shin- 
ing example is the international 
boundary between us and our 
neighbors, north and south. No 
other borders, however they may 
bristle with works of steel, or how 
heavily supported with planes and 
guns, boast the strength of our 
northern and southern frontiers, 
along which no soldier, sailor or 
airman has a defensive function. 

These common boundaries are 
maintained, on both sides, by 
friendship —they are truly safe. 
Their existence inspires us to con- 
tinue to work for peaceful coop- 
eration among all nations, expend- 
ing ourselves to the utmost in the 
effort, using all the resources of 
our minds and skills and talents, 
exercising the limit of patience in 
negotiation without the least com- 
promise of principle. We are now 
so engaged within the United Na- 
tions, the best available implement 
for developing appropriate agree- 
ments and procedures. 
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UT we must face the hard fact 
that, during the two years 
since hostilities ended, the coopera- 
tive spirit has lost ground. The 
world comprises two great camps, 
grouped on the one side around 
dictatorships which subject the in- 
dividual to absolute control and, on 
the other, democracy which pro- 
vides him a free and unlimited hori- 
zon. In my view, conflicting politi- 
cal theories can exist peacefully in 
the same world provided there is 
no deliberate effort on the part of 
either to engage in unjust coercion 
or unwarranted interference against 
the other. But as long as deliberate 
aggression against. the rights of free 
men and the existence of free gov- 
ernment may be a part of the inter- 
national picture, we must be pre- 
pared for whatever this may finally 
mean to us. 

To work for peace and eventual 
disarmament, but at the same time 
to look well to our own security in 
a troubled world, is thus a central 
problem of the day. | ask you to 
remember, in what I have to say 
about relative, as opposed to abso- 
lute security, that I am discussing 
issues forced upon us by the slow- 
ness of progress toward our de- 
sired objective — the substitution of 
the council table for the battlefield. 

Another thing — I do not want to 
be understood as seeing a global 
war as an immediate threat. It is 
fully as important to prevent blind 
fear and hysteria from influencing 
us as it is to look facts soberly in 
the face and thus develop logical 
conclusions from the survey. No 
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great nation is today in position de- 
liberately to provoke a long and 
exhausting conflict with any hope 
of gain. But time, foresight and 
concerted effort are all necessary 
in order to possess, at any given 
time, a respectable defensive pos- 
ture. Consequently, the subject as- 
sumes for us a critical urgency as 
long as the will for permanent 
peace has not been universally dem- 
onstrated. 

Moreover, the senseless storm of 
war has more than once begun its 
destructive course in spite of, rather 
than because of, deliberate intent. 
Any such explosion, now or in the 
future, must not find us unpre- 
pared. And finally —the weight of 
our peaceful counsel will most cer- 
tainly be measured in today’s cir- 
cumstances as much by the world’s 
respect for our actual and potential 
strength as by our own sincerity. 

We must so gird ourselves that 
a predatory aggressor will be aware 
of the risks he runs and will real- 
ize, should he provoke war, it will 
likely be fought over his territory. 
This means that we must be ready, 
not only to endure and survive the 
first hard blows of an enemy, but 
to recover immediately, to strike 
back, to hit harder than he does — 
to win. All must know that we 
have this capacity. 

The American process of gov- 
ernment — everything for which 
our people have fought and will if 
necessary fight again — gives a po- 
tential enemy, through the trans- 
parency of our processes, great ad- 
vantages. It gives him full notice 
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of our defensive intentions and the 
assurance that we will not — that 
we cannot —secretly plot an ag- 
gressive war. The bulk of his in- 
telligence information is available 
in the public press and in the open 
debates and decisions of the United 
States Government. There is no 
way except through genuine pre- 
paredness by which we can con- 
vince a possible aggressor that he 
can choose war only at the cost of 
his own exhaustion or destruction. 


For the United States this means 
many things. It means the deter- 
mination of all of our people to 
work together in meeting any real 
threat as it begins unmistakably to 


develop. It means unity of purpose: 


in all issues that affect the national 


interest; it means an adequate force. 


to execute the people’s will; it 
means money to support the neces- 
sary defensive system. 


B* THE creation of a single na- 
tional military establishment 
we have taken a major step toward 
the sort of preparedness we need. 
This unification of the armed 
forces, an historic development in 
our security pattern, provides flex- 
ibility to meet changing conditions 
of warfare. It establishes a Na- 
tional Security Council above the 
level of the armed services to co- 
ordinate our military and foreign 
policy. This has always been an 
urgent need. The law has set up, 
on the same level, a National Re- 
sources Board to advise the Presi- 
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dent concerning the coordination 
of military, industrial and civilian 
mobilization. The National Mili- 
tary Establishment makes possible 
the organization of a comprehen- 
sive civil defense, something that 
assumes greater importance, day by 
day. 

A satisfactory security program 
means also the efficient functioning 
of adequate intelligence and re- 
search organizations. It means com- 
pletely equipped air, ground and 
sea elements to move out at once 
and fight from protected bases. It 
means sufficient other troops to 
train and supply the necessary re- 
placements and reinforcements. It 
means that we shall have already 
bought time in the way of standby 
plants, stockpiles of critical mate- 
rials, as well as by perfecting plans 
to supply and equip the forces, and 
to sustain civil economy. 


Stull lacking is legislation that 
will assure us a reservoir of trained 
manpower, available to fill up the 
National Guard and Reserve with 
trained men and, in a national emer- 
gency, to back up all the fighting 
elements. Universal military train- 
ing, as proposed by the President, 
endorsed by the veterans of the 
United States and by a majority of 
the American people, is the least 
burdensome and the most equitable 
solution yet suggested. 


This issue must be decided by 
our citizens and their Congress with 
full view and appreciation of valid 
arguments pro and con. No good 
purpose, however, is served by the 
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blatant echoing of such catch 
phrases as “Mass Army,” suggest- 
ing the phalanx of Alexander and 
the formations of Frederick of 
Prussia. Wars have become total, 
not only in the means of waging, 
but in all-inclusiveness of target. 
Discipline and training — wide- 
spread discipline and training — will 
be necessary from the outset of any 
new world tragedy. Time demands 
that these soldierly virtues be in- 
stilled before, not after, the first 
blow is struck. 


The history of warfare is a con- 
stant evolution, with changing 
weapons and tactics. We are liv- 
ing in a period when the trend 
moves forward at accelerated pace. 
No man can picture accurately, 
today, the face or appearance of a 
possible war in 1967. The outlines, 
the possibilities, the definite require- 
ments of the present that stand 
forth with reasonable clarity take 
on increasing haziness the further 
we attempt to project them against 
the future. We must avoid stag- 
nation, rigid dogma, complacency; 
until the need for armaments shall 
pass, we must be certain that ours 
are suited to the possibility of their 
day. 

We must constantly maintain 
the nucleus and the pattern of the 
air-naval-ground- industrial -scien- 
tific machine needed in emergency. 
Else we shall dwell in fear, and 
forfeit our influence toward a 
peaceful future. I urge your special 
concern for air power. Our geo- 
graphic position makes air power a 
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primary factor in our defense and 
the best weapon for quick retalia- 
tion. It is still relatively new — its 


potential grows daily. We have a 


national genius for flying, for main- 
tenance and for production. Our 
welfare demands that we neglect 
no part of these three essentials to 
air efficiency. 


Through the wisdom of Con- 
gress and the President and the re- 
sponse of our citizens, a substantial 
start has already been made, aside 
from unification, to promote the 
national security. For the Army, a 
wise reform has been accomplished 
by recent legislation that requires 
the advancement of both officers 
and enlisted men by merit. Modest 
but effective initial steps have been 
taken in research and intelligence. 


A continuing concern, from 
which none of us can escape, is 
the maintenance of Army-Navy- 
Air Force manpower. Congress has 
done much to keep the professional 
forces at the levels demanded by 
present world conditions. But it is 
up to Americans, individually and 
collectively, to see that these forces 
are successfully maintained on a 
volunteer basis; the effort needs the 
support of our great veterans’ or- 
ganizations. Stability in the occu- 
pied territories, vital to peace as 
well as our own safety, leave us no 
room for complacency in dealing 
with the manpower problem. 
Every American, aware of the sig- 
nificance of world events today, 
should be a recruiting agent for our 
armed forces. 
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UT I repeat that armed de- 
fense, however elaborate, is at 
best only a partial insurance against 


war. All of us firmly believe that 


humanity -wants peace and if given 
full voice the majority will demand 
peace. This is the inspiration for 
our support of majority rule with- 
in the nations and among the na- 
tions. We deplore the conditions 
that demand maintenance of mili- 
tary force, but what choice is there 
for us today? 

Through unity of action we can 
be a veritable colossus in support 
of peace. No one can defeat us 
unless we first defeat ourselves. 
Every one of us must be guided by 


this truth. Our competitive system _ 


is an essential feature of democracy, 
but the practice of competition 
gives no man, no group, the right 
to act, for selfish and immediate 
gain, against the interests of the na- 
tion. Each of us must realize that 
whatever might weaken the whole 
will, in the long term, defeat each 
part—no matter what the glitter 
of the immediate promise. 

Within the workings of a free 
economy persons of similar inter- 
ests organize for strength. But in 
matters of life-and-death impor- 
tance to the system that gives us 
the right to organize as we please, 
there can be no “pressure group” 
struggle. All must work together 
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—or eventually we will all work 
under the whip! 


The American system rests upon 
the rights and dignity of the indi- 
vidual. The success of that system 
depends upon the assumption by 
each of personal, individual respon- 
sibility for the safety and welfare 
of the whole. 


No Government official, no sol- 
dier, be he brass hat or Pfc., no 
other person can assume your re- 
sponsibilities — else democracy will 
cease to exist. They are yours, to 
meet or to neglect! In the one di- 
rection lies first our immediate and 
future safety. Beyond that are all 
our aspirations, our hopes for our- 
selves and our children. In the 
other direction lies the destruction 
of all we hold dear. 


A pre-revolutionary patriot 
stirred his comrades with the cry, 
“Give me liberty or give me 
death!” There need not be a future 
Patrick Henry. Liberty is ours — 
now! All we need do is sustain it; 
all we need to do is to be steadfast 
in our stand —ready to work and 
strive for our convictions! 


A united and determined Ameri- 
can citizenry is, under God, the 
mightiest force the earth has seen. 
It can protect itself and lead the 
world to respect for right and jus- 
tice — and to peace. 
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Is There Too Much Drinking? 


IRENE ann RENE KUHN 


Mrs. Kuun: One of the most pro- 
vocative letters we have received is 
from Mrs. G. H. of a nearby sub- 
urb. She writes: 


“Recently my husband and I 
went with our 23-year-old 
daughter and her fiancé to a 
dance at our local country club. 
It was an enjoyable evening, but 
after we had returned home I re- 
marked to my daughter that it 
seemed to me that young women 
were drinking more these days 
than ever before. My daughter 
got very indignant and pooh- 
poohed the whole idea. 

“We argued for a bit, but 
neither one of us convinced the 
other, I’m sure. Are the girls and 
young women drinking more to- 
day? Or am I just getting old 
and crotchety?” 

Well, Rene, it seems to me that 
you really ought to get out there 
and defend your own generation. 


Each week over Station 
WNBC, New York, authors 
Irene and Rene Kubn, the first 
mother-daughter discussion team 
in radio, present the viewpoints 
of two generations on all sorts 
of current topics and problems. 
The “ad-lib” talk reported here 
was broadcast July 26, 1947. 
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RENE: I don’t know whether I can 
defend my own generation, because 
I’m not sure that I don’t agree with 
Mrs. G. H. I’ve been conscious of 
the fact that more and more of the 
social life of people my age — and 
a little younger and a little older 
too — seems to be moving into the 
bars. It used to be that a bar was 
a very rough place, with sawdust 
on the floor and swinging doors 
and only for men with big cigars. 
But now the bars have been re- 
named “cocktail lounges” and they 
cater almost exclusively to women, 
with very soft flattering lights and 
a subdued decor. You even have 
cocktail fashions. I was in a dress 
shop the other day, looking at a 
very simple black afternoon dress, 
and the saleswoman told me that it 
would be ideal for cocktails. 


Mrs. Kuun: Yes, Rene, I’ve been 
a little conscious of that too. I 
think it’s been overdone — cocktail 
hats and bags, and cocktail this and 
cocktail that. You’d think that you 
dressed only for cocktails. How- 
ever, isn’t it that you are really 
more aware of drinking in your 
own age group? You know it’s 
nothing new for the younger gen- 
eration to drink. I don’t mean nec- 
essarily to drink to excess, but it’s 
always been like that, and I don’t 
think it means that we’re going to 
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become a nation of drunkards or 
anything of the sort. I was reading 
in a newspaper the other day that 
Doctor E. M. Jelinek of Yale said 
that, according to some surveys and 
studies he had recently made, there 
was more chronic alcoholism 
among women in Grandma’s day 
than today — believe it or not. 
Rene: Well, I do find that awfully 
hard to believe. 
Mrs. Kuun: Insofar as I’m con- 
cerned, I don’t know about Grand- 
ma but I do remember my own 
twenties. Our generation was called 
“the lost generation.” That was 
during the wild, wild period of 
prohibition. And all of us —all the 
so-called wild flappers — were 
thundered at from pulpits and lec- 
tured at from platforms all over the 
country. We were called a disgrace 
to womanhood and we were por- 
trayed as the wildest of the wild. 
And yet —and this goes for my 
correspondent out there in the 
nearby suburb and all the women 
of her age and my age —I have a 
comforting thought. When we got 
over the so-called wildness and got 
through flapperhood and settled 
- down into adulthood and took up 
mature responsibilities, I think — 
just to hang a little wreath of flow- 
ers around our necks—that we 
raised a pretty fine generation of 
children. Don’t forget that the 
children of the flappers of the 
twenties are the young men and 
young women—the young men 
particularly — who performed so 
magnificently in this worst world 
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war we have ever known, the one 
we have just come through. 

Rene: That is a comforting 
thought, but I’m still not con- 
vinced, because I think something 
new has come into the picture. I 
think that our attitude toward ex- 
cessive drinking now seems to be 
entirely different. We are much 
more relaxed in our attitude toward 
it and much more tolerant about 
the whole thing, and I don’t know 
whether that’s good or not. 

Take, for example, this flood of 
recent books that have had incur- 
able drunks as their heroes. They 
range all the way from “The Lost 
Weekend” to this newest one, “The 
Story of Mrs. Murphy.” It seems 
to me that — unwittingly maybe — 
this type of book promotes a more 
lenient attitude toward the very 
serious problem of excessive drink- 
ing. The movies have played their 
part too. You remember the terri- 
fying movie that they made from 
“The Lost Weekend?” 

Mrs. Kuuwn: Yes, I do. 


Rene: And the counterpart in a 
woman, “Smash-Up,” and then in 
the theatre the three most success- 
ful plays of the recent season: 
“Happy Birthday,” “The Iceman 
Cometh” and “Harvey.” In all of 
them drunkenness has been por- 
trayed as a very appealing weak- 
ness, and is somehow very charm- 
ing and lovable. Is that good? 

Mrs. Kuun: Ah, no. I don’t think 
it is. However, I’m not going to be 
as pessimistic as you seem to be, 
because I have found from experi- 
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ence and observation that every 
seed carries within it both good 
and bad. This flood of movies and 
books and plays about drunkenness 
I think has reached its saturation 
point. From now on I think that 
there’s going to be less and less 
interest in drunkenness as a theme 
for writing and for entertainment, 
because it’s been done to death. It 
never was very entertaining any- 
way. People are tired of the antics 
of drunks — lovable or otherwise. 


It was a little different in pro- 
hibition days, I think. Then it was 
considered very smart and adven- 
turous to drink. Human beings are 
funny, you know. The minute you 
tell them that they can’t do any- 
thing, that’s the one thing they 
want to do. But just as soon as 
drinking again became legal and 
easy and usual, it took its proper 
place in the scheme of things. 

People have had their fling now, 
I believe, at investigating the inner 
workings of a confirmed drunkard. 
And, mind you, I think that that’s 
been done by a lot of people who 
have probably never taken a drink 
in their lives. Their curiosity is 
satisfied, and I’m sure that there’s 
going to be not only a decline in 
the curiosity about drinking, but a 


decline in what you think is exces- 
sive drinking. 

RenE: Well, I hope you're right. 
I know I’m certainly bored to tears 
with it. But I’m not so optimistic. 
I don’t have my rose-colored 
glasses with me. I think I must have 
left them in my other purse. 


Mrs. Kunun: What I’m talking 
about is not pure optimism; I’m 
looking at it from a practical point 
of view too. You know drinks are 
very expensive these days. I was 
talking with a young man the other 
day who was very indignant about 
the whole business, and was talking 
about climbing on the wagon and 
staying there for good. 


He and his girl had missed their 
train by a few minutes. They were 
going to visit his people and have 
dinner with them in the country. 
And so, with quite a long time be- 
fore the next train, they decided to 
go into one of the air-cooled bars 
near the Grand Central, and have 
a couple of drinks and talk. They 
had two drinks apiece — only four 
drinks, he told me, and no music, 
no entertainment, no nothing — and 
the bill was four dollars. 


Rene: Well, I hope that’s going to 


act as a brake. 


Pepro: My girl’s father got arrested for feeding pigeons at the zoo. 
Jupy Canova: They can’t arrest him for feeding pigeons. 
Pepro: He was feeding them to the tigers. 
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— Jupy Canova 
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Flight Around the World 


H. V. KALTENBORN 


V NHE one controlling impres- 
sion of my trip around the 
world is the ever - present 

Communist menace. In France it 

dominates the political situation. 

Communists are struggling night 

and day right now to overthrow 

Italy’s government. Pope Pius 

made Communism the principal 

theme of what he said to me in pri- 
vate audience. Greece is in turmoil 
only because of Communism. In 


Egypt they explain the street riots. 


in Cairo in terms of Communist 
agitation. India, helpless and di- 
vided, already fears Communist 
Russia. China faces economic ruin 
because of the unending internal 
strife caused by Communists. 
Japan’s leaders want some kind of 
military occupation to continue un- 
til there is no Red menace. In 


H. V. Kaltenborn, dean of 
radio commentators, and Mrs. 
Kaltenborn left New York by 
plane July 26 on a 42-day tour 
of 14 countries and 10 world 
capitals. They got back Septem- 
ber 8, and a week later Kalten- 
born commenced the series of 
four broadcasts reported here, 
giving his frank impressions of 
people he talked with and con- 
ditions he observed in Europe 
and Asia. 
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Korea I found the fighting fron- 
tier, where Communism and Dem- 
ocracy are already engaged, in a 
cold war. 

The world I saw this summer is 
a world at war. There is no peace. 
The war we thought we won has 
not been won. Two world wars 
have left the world less safe for 
democracy than it was before the 
first world war began. A militant, 
ageressive Communist Russia has 
its spies, agents, saboteurs, hard at 
work in every country, including 
our Own. 

Everywhere I found the world 
hungry for everything that only 
dollars can buy. There has never 
been a time when the whole world 


has looked with such longing 


towards one single country for the 
food, the fuel, the machines and 
the credit of which it stands in 
such desperate need. 

I found the British people in a 
mood of irritated frustration. They 
are more anti-government, more 
class-conscious, more resentful of 
restrictions than I have ever seen 
them. Britain’s social revolution 
continues in full tide and millions 
of Britishers are unhappy about it. 

Even the vigorous, tough-minded 
Ernest Bevin has lost some of his 
optimism. No one, he says, wants 
to be reasonable, and he cited Pal- 
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estine as a case in point. Why, he 
asked me, should anyone object to 
socializing the Ruhr if the German 
Social Democrats want it social- 
ized? 

He does not believe that the 
average American is educated-to a 
realization of the role the United 
States is called upon to play in the 
world of today. How can Britain 
convince you Americans, he asked, 
that you must assume the responsi- 
bilities of power now, without 
delay? 

He pointed out that, while Brit- 
ain grew into a world power 
through centuries of time, America 
has had world power thrust upon 
her almost overnight. Now an un- 
happy Britain finds herself between 
a wealthy, powerful America not 
conscious of her strength and an 
impoverished Europe not conscious 
of her weakness. Small wonder, 
says Mr. Bevin, that for Britain, the 
crisis atmosphere has become the 
normal atmosphere. 

In Paris, Foreign Minister Bidault, 
who is the suave, careful type of 
diplomat, sees things more cheer- 
fully, even though he may have 
less reason than Mr. Bevin to see 
them that way. 

United States Ambassador Caf- 
frey summarized for me France’s 
crisis as consisting of the four F’s — 
food, fuel, fibers and the franc. 
And until the franc is stabilized he 
doesn’t see how much can be done 
about coal, wheat or cotton. These 
must all come from the United 
States. 
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The black-market rate for the 
franc is now more than double the 
legal rate. The financial papers 
quote it because it is more impor- 
tant than the legal rate. I found 
that to be true in a dozen countries. 


Mr. Bidault has no illusions about 
Russia. That is one reason he is 
eager to work in close cooperation 
with Britain and America. He did 
say that he realizes that we cannot 
go on pouring billions into Europe 
and Asia without results, but he 
begs us to remember that he faces 
a powerful Communist party, so he 
pleads with us not to make his task 
any harder than it already is. 


I N ITALY things are looking up. 
Now that peace has been re- 
stored they will look up still more, 
provided the government can de- 
feat the real Communist menace. 

Just now the Communists are 
seeking to promote a crisis by a 
series of strikes. Curiously enough, 
Count Sforza, Italy’s Foreign Min- 
ister, is the only statesman with 
whom I talked who thinks we may 
be exaggerating the Communist 
menace. He says we advertise it 
too much and help it by that adver- 
tising. 

The Italians are working hard. 
They are stimulated by the fact 
that any recovery from defeat in 
war is encouraging. The Italians 
are beginning to help themselves. 

I had another visit with the Pope, 
this time at Castel Gandolfo, his 
picturesque summer home in the 
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Roman hills. As I saw him in this 
less formal environment, the wise 
head of the Roman Catholic Church 
seemed more than ever like that 
ideal statesman visualized by 
Thomas Carlyle—the_ statesman 
who works in the world and for 
the world but keeps himself un- 
spotted from the world. 


Pope Pius spoke very frankly 
about Communism, which he called 
the great world danger. He pointed 
out that Communism is a shrewd 
strategy of conquest. It pursues 
this strategy intelligently and per- 
sistently, using different tactics in 
different countries. It adapts itself 
to the needs of the moment, push- 
ing a little harder here or there as 
occasion offers. The Pope believes 
that we can only fight Communism 
successfully if we understand these 
tactics and learn how to meet them. 


Pope Pius is a delightful conver- 
sationalist who makes you feel that 
he enjoys talking with you. His 
English is now excellent. He com- 
ments with a very human under- 
standing on such topics as Princess 
Elizabeth’s forthcoming marriage, 
in which he seems much interested. 
He was pleased that I noted Italy’s 
progress towards recovery. He 
stressed the sobering influence of 
defeat, which can teach valuable 
lessons to whole peoples as well as 
to individuals. 


HE Greek situation was the 
first completely hopeless situa- 
tion I encountered. I would not 
spend another American dollar on 
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trying to reconstruct Greece until 
that country is again at peace. Let 
us help Greece with arms, with 
military technicians, and with sol- 
diers if necessary to keep Commu- 
nism at bay. But the Greek Com- 
munist rebels and the alien Com- 
munists who are helping them must 
be completely defeated before any 
reconstruction can be worth while. 
Let us not talk about reconstruct- 
ing Greece until Greece is ready 
to reconstruct herself. Our motto 
should be in Greece and every- 
where else: Heaven and the United 
States help those who help them- 
selves. 

If the Greeks can’t help them- 
selves, we can’t help them. We 
have already wasted too many hun- 
dreds of millions in trying to do — 
the impossible. 


Cairo, Egypt, was my last stop 
in the Near East. The Egyptians 
are pro-Arab and anti-British. 
Those Egyptians who are vocal are 
red-hot nationalists. 99% of Egypt’s 
population is desperately poor and 
indifferent to politics. Too many 
Egyptians have become rich by ex- 
ploiting the poor. So far as I could 
judge, there has been only super- 
ficial progress in Egypt since my 
last visit twenty years ago. A few 
more Egyptians have become nich, 
but millions more remain desper- 
ately poor. 


Anti-Zionist Arabs have found a 
haven in Egypt. The Arab Com- 


mittee for Palestine and the Arab 


delegation to the United Nations 
have headquarters in Cairo. The 
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Grand Mufti of Jerusalem is in 
Cairo as the guest of Egypt’s king. 
An unending stream of Arab lead- 
ers comes to the Mufti’s attractive 
villa in Cairo’s suburbs, for advice 
and instructions. 


For some reason, I had expected 
the Mufti to be a kind of benevolent 
patriarch. Instead, I encountered a 
shrewd keen-eyed little man who 
distrusts western reporters and 
western ways. America, he says, 
has not been fair to the Arab cause. 
He believes that the Zionists com- 
pletely dominate our public opin- 
ion. How else, he asked me, would 
it have been possible for both of the 
great political parties to put pro- 
Zionist planks in their national 1944 
platforms? What I can’t under- 
stand, he said, is how six million 
Jews can dictate political opinions 
to 135 million Americans who are 
not Jews. Why, he asked, does 
your President demand the imme- 
diate admission of 100,000 Jews to 
Palestine without considering the 
rights of the Arabs? He went on 
to tell me that the Arabs hope to 
establish a permanent information 
committee in the U. S. to keep the 
American people informed on the 
Arab point of view. 

For the next few years the U. S. 
must expect to be bombarded by 
every type and kind of propaganda 
from special foreign groups and 
causes. Every country I visited was 
eager to appeal to the people of the 
U. S. We will be confronted with 
such a mass of pressures and special 
pleadings that it will not be easy to 
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find our way. It all means that we 
may have to become a little more 
hard-hearted, a little more realistic, 
for unless we keep our own coun- 
try strong and prosperous, we can 
do very little for the world’s im- 
poverished millions who seek our 


help. 


I FOUND Europe and the Near 
East facing many difficulties. 
But it is the over-populated, dis- 
eased and under-nourished Far East 
that shocks the visitor from thrice- 
blessed America. Countries like 
India and China are so far below 
our own standard of living that it 
is impossible to see how much can 
be done for them while their popu- 
lations continue to increase at the 
present rate. 

From the air, it appears that irri- 
gation is India’s greatest need. 
Whether India’s slow-moving agri- 
cultural development can ever catch 
up with India’s fast-moving popu- 
lation is a question. Despite famine 
and disease, India’s population now 
grows at the rate of five million a 
year. Food supplies are not keeping 
pace. 

Karachi was celebrating the cre- 
ation of the new British dominion 
of Moslem Pakistan as we landed 
at the great military airport which 
served our air forces during the 
war. Postwar travel owes much to 
these American-built airports which 
now circle the globe. 


Jinnah —the great leader, as the 
Moslems call him — invited us for 
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tea. My wife and I were the first 
foreign guests to be entertained in 
Government House by the head of 
the Pakistan government. 

Jinnah is a tall, spare man who 
looks and speaks like an aesthetic 
intellectual who prefers philosophy 
to politics, yet he’s also a stubborn, 
hard-headed political leader who 
seems to enjoy his new-found 
power. 

He insisted that the new Moslem 
state of Pakistan is a completely 
unified state, even though its two 
most important parts are separated 
by large areas of the new dominion 
of Hindustan which still calls itself 
India and hopes some day to rein- 
corporate Pakistan with India. 

Here is what Jinnah said about 
Pakistan unity: We have here in 
western India a solid area of Pak- 
istan ‘territory peopled by thirty 
million Moslems. On the eastern 
side of India we have a solid area 
peopled by forty-five million Mos- 
lems. The two areas are joined, for 
they are united by the pathways 
of the sea and the pathways of the 
air. 

Jinnah added that he seeks no 
territorial corridor to unite the two 
parts. That word “corridor” brings 
up too many unhappy memories, 
he said. Corridors are a source of 
weakness and not of strength. We 
must consider our defense and the 
problems of our military power. 
God forbid that there should ever 
be a war between the two domin- 
ions, but we must think even of 
that possibility. 
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Jinnah paid a sincere tribute to 
the British, first for quitting India 
voluntarily and then for what he 
called the rich inheritance left be- 
hind by British rule. He spoke 
particularly of the Indian judicial 
system, which he called a great 
bulwark for the rights and liberties 
of the Indian people. 

Two days later, when I visited 
Mahatma Ghandi in Calcutta, I 
found that great Hindu leader im- 
patient with the raucous, three-day 
celebration of India’s independence. 
He was living in the house of a rich 
Moslem in the Moslem area of 
Calcutta. This had been the center 
of Calcutta’s fatal riots. Ghandi 
went there to preach Hindu- 
Moslem reconciliation. For a year 
Calcutta had witnessed daily assas- 
sinations. Ghandi’s personal pres- 
tige had stopped the riots overnight. 
All over Calcutta, Moslem and 
Hindu were jointly celebrating 
India’s independence. Huge crowds 
were around the house Ghandi oc- 
cupied, calling on the Mahatma 
again and again to appear at the 
window. 

As he talked to me he kept his 
fingers in his ears to shut out the 
noise of the crowd. “All this is 
froth,” he said in a low, weak voice, 
‘it is of the moment and has no 
importance.” 

Ghandi was lying on a mat, clad 
only in loin cloths, obviously tired 
from the excitement of the inde- 
pendence celebration and the con- 
stant noise and pressure of the 
crowds that filled the house and 
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grounds. He was being fanned, and 
his secretaries squatted about him 
to record his words or orders. 


Ghandi explained to me that he 
was obliged to lie down for several 
hours each day and that the shout- 
ing crowds forced him to show 
himself at the window too many 
times. He waved off my congratu- 
lations on the achievement of 
India’s independence. Our work 
has just begun, he said. So far we 
have achieved only the negative 
part of our task. Now must come 
the positive part. I did not want 
this division of India. Our freedom 
has not come as I wished it to come. 
Division creates new problems 
which we must now go on to solve. 
We have won our political freedom 
but we do not have economic free- 
dom. This clamor of approval that 
tortures my ears has no importance. 
For me the happiest thing at the 
moment is that there is no more 
fighting between Hindu and Mos- 
lem. We must keep them in friendly 
relations. Tell your fellow Ameri- 
cans that this is India’s greatest task. 


Since Ghandi spoke those words 
on August 16th, tens of thousands 
have been killed in the Moslem- 
Hindu riots in the Punjab. Ghandi 
has now gone to that riot center to 
see whether his personal prestige 
can achieve there what it accom- 
plished in Calcutta. He proposes 
to devote the rest of his life to the 
one cause of Hindu-Moslem peace. 
He may well become a martyr to 
that cause. 

At the close of our talk Ghandi’s 
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grand-daughter helped him to rise 
to his feet. With an obvious effort 
he walked to the open window and 
again faced the eager crowd out- 
side. He was greeted with a tre- 
mendous shout. He put his fingers 
to his ears to beg for silence. His 
helpers joined in asking for quiet. 
Soon the noise was stilled. Ghandi 


spoke. Please be quiet, he said. Go 


home, work for Hindu-Moslem 
unity. Few heard him. The crowd 
cheered and stayed on as Ghandi 
shook his head and returned to his 
couch. 

The panicky exchange of popu- 
lations now going on between Pak- 
istan and Hindustan in northern 
India may stop the blood-letting, 
but it will not solve the manifold 
problems of defense, trade, cur- 
rency, transport, communications, 
in the two new dominions. 


Even more important and more 
difficult to solve are the ever-pres- 
ent gruesome horsemen of famine 
and disease. So far in human his- 
tory, war and pestilence have pro- 
vided a terribly effective answer 
for over-population. How long will 
it be before the world can offer a 
decent living to every member of 
the human race? 

After what I have just seen in 
Asia, I know that countless millions 
are doomed to suffer and to die 
only because they should never 
have been born. 


M* FOUR-DAY stay in Korea 
coincided with that of Gen- 
eral Albert Wedemeyer, who has 
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just returned to the United States, 
and I talked to the same people 
there that he did. 


On my visit I learned how the 
Russians have deliberately sabo- 
taged all our efforts to create an 
independent Korea. They insist on 
a Communist Korea which will be 
a Soviet satellite. For a year we 
have wasted time and patience in an 
honest effort to secure Russian co- 
operation in setting up a demo- 
cratic, independent Korea. 


It is clear from Secretary Mar- 
shall’s statement that we do not 
propose to abandon the strategic 
Korean Peninsula to Russian con- 
trol. That is why we will soon 
reach the breaking point in our 
relations with the Soviet Union in 
Korea. It is even possible that Mos- 
cow planned it that way. 


In Europe we have powerful 
allies. In the Far East we would be 
pretty much on our own in any 
conflict with Russia. We now have 
only a small containing force on 
the dividing line that separates Rus- 
sian-occupied north Korea from 
American-occupied south Korea. 
This force is not strong enough to 
keep the Russian army from break- 
ing through, once it delivers a well- 
prepared attack. 


Lieut. General John R. Hodge, 
our Korean commander, admits this 
quite frankly. It is no secret for the 
Russians. But Russia will not try 
to break through until she is ready 
to wage aggressive war against us. 
In such a war she will have the ag- 
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gressor’s great advantage of choos- 
ing the time and place of the attack, 
but we will have the advantage of 
stronger industry, stronger forces 
and a stronger moral cause. 


Russia is now creating a Commu- 
nist Korean army which could be 
used as the spearhead of any inva- 
sion of south Korea. It could even 
be called a Korean army of libera- 
tion, but, if what we heard on good 
authority is true, this Korean army 
which the Russians are setting up 
cannot yet be relied upon to carry 
out any Russian purpose. 


We are helping to organize a 
small anti-Communist Korean force 
in south Korea. Since two-thirds 
of the Korean population lives in 
the south, we could in time build 
up a large anti-Communist Korean 
army, but this would mean getting 
Korea ready for civil war and not 
for independence. That is why we 
have exhausted every device of pa- 
tient diplomacy to come to some 
understanding with the Russians on 
Korea’s future. All our efforts were 
in vain. 

I was not favorably impressed 
with some of Korea’s political lead- 
ers. I met the most important. 
They are inexperienced and lack 
force. Most of them have personal 
and party ambitions which might 
transcend their patriotism. 


I found that each one had pro- 
vided himself with a small private 
army to keep his political oppo- 
nents at bay and save himself from 
assassination. To turn Korea over 
to them without strong backing is 
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to turn Korea over first to chaos 
and then to Communism. 


The Russians want Korea as a 
base from which to keep control of 
Manchuria. The Chinese Commu- 
nists already dominate 86% of 
Manchuria’s total area —that’s an 
official figure. Later, Russia will 
use Korea as a base from which to 
threaten Japan. 


General MacArthur is convinced 
that the Russians are determined to 
win control of Japan at the earliest 
possible moment. He sees their 
maneuvers in Korea as a logical step 
to that end. So, unless we are ready 
to abandon all of Asia to the Soviet 
Union, we must remain in Korea 
until Russia gets out, and we should 
remain until the United Nations 
can see to it that Russia does not 
go back in. 


General Hodge, the able com- 
mander of our forces in Korea, has 
the most thankless task that is now 
assigned to any three-star American 
general. General MacArthur knows 
how difficult and thankless it is. 
He has never paid a visit to Korea, 
even though in some sense it is a 
part of his domain. For that mat- 
ter, he hasn’t travelled about in 


Japan. 


ONG KONG remains the 

fairest island of the Far East. 
The British have transformed bare 
rock into the finest community of 
the Orient, and the Japanese in- 
vader has done little to spoil it. The 
British are again so solidly re- 
established in this prosperous, well- 
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governed colony off the South 
China coast that it will take a 
strong, unified China to persuade 
Britain to withdraw. Such a China 
is not now in sight. 


Many of Hong Kong’s Chinese 
residents are there as refugees from 
the chaotic conditions that prevail 
in China. Several Chinese Nation- 
alist leaders have homes in Kong 
Kong, just in case they should need 
a convenient place of refuge. Thou- 
sands of wealthy Chinese have pre- 
ferred the comforts of Hong Kong 
and other Far Eastern cities to re- 
maining at home and helping their 
own people. 


The failure of China’s leading 
men to rally to their government 
is nothing less than a tragedy. 
China’s men of substance appear to 
have no faith in their country’s 
future. They export their wealth, 
they cheat on their taxes, they use 
their political power to collect 
graft, they black-market their 
wares, and they criticize the United 
States for not coming to China’s 
rescue. They should know that 
China cannot be rescued except by 
the Chinese themselves. We have 
weakened rather than strengthened 
China by persuading her leaders to 
rely on us. 


Our military experts tell me that 
China’s armies are now completely 
incapable of winning back Man- 
churia from the Communists. This 
despite the millions in military sup- 
plies that we have already provided. 
I saw some of those supplies offered 
openly on the streets of Shanghai 
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by black-market operators. Good 
army blankets were priced at $7.00, 
a pound tin of bacon was 29 cents, 
a two-pound tin of pork was 50 
cents. 


For 70 American dollars a rich 
Chinese youth can avoid conscrip- 
tion. While I was in Shanghai the 
Nationalist Army was vainly trying 
to round up three thousand con- 
scripts in that city of four million 
people. China’s military situation is 
on a par with her appalling eco- 
nomic status. 


The Nationalist Army cannot 
defeat the Communist armies with- 
out much outside help. The best 
Chiang Kai-shek’s forces can do is 
to keep the Chinese Reds where 
they are. This is not my opinion — 
it is the considered conclusion of 
those American military experts 
who briefed General Wedemeyer 
on the facts of Chinese life. 


Two-thirds of Nanking’s budget 
now goes to fighting China’s civil 
war. Much of the money is wasted 
because of graft and inefficiency. 
The Chinese soldier is poorly fed 
and poorly led. Thousands of Chi- 
nese youths are crossing China’s 
frontier into Burma, Thailand, 
Hong Kong, to escape conscription. 


Sir Alexander Grantham, the 
able young governor of Hong 
Kong, told me he already has 20,- 
ooo Chinese refugees on relief. He 
plans to put them in a camp under 
what he called “‘austere conditions” 
to persuade some of them to go 
back home. 
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Everything in China continues to 
deteriorate. Foreign business men 
in Shanghai told me they are about 
ready to give up. Taxes, plus bu- 
reaucratic regulations, plus graft, 
plus inflation have made honest 
business impossible. ‘Trade experts 
say that the old system of squeeze 
by provincial war lords was better 
because it was a kind of tax you 
could count on. Now there are so 
many independent grafters you 
don’t know where you are. 


My own belief is that we cannot 
do much to change the present situ- 
ation. Only Chinese leadership can 
do that. While China’s leaders are 
permitted to believe that we will 
continue to pour money into China, 
they are unlikely to do for them- 
selves what they could do and must 
do if a strong, unified China is to 
emerge from the present chaos. 

Sun Fo, the Nanking vice-presi- 
dent, is trying to get more easy 
dollars from us by the process of 
blackmail, now all too common in 
China. He tells us that, unless we 
turn over more money to China’s 
corrupt government officials, China 
will align herself with Communist 
Russia. This of course is sheer bluff. 
Nanking’s officials know too well 
what will happen to them if Mos- 
cow should take over. 


Sun Fo is a Moscow graduate, 
and perhaps he hopes the Russians 
might find him useful. Fortunately 
he does not speak for China or the 
Chinese. 

What can we do or what can 
anyone do about China? I asked 
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everyone in China that question 
and got few answers. One high 
Chinese official told me that Chiang 
Kai-shek might accept complete 
American supervision of Chinese 
economy and Chinese finances if he 
could be assured of continued 
American support. The Generalis- 
simo has been losing ground and is 
more ready than he was to do what- 
ever we consider necessary, but he 
first wants assurance that we will 
continue to stand by him against 
his foes in Nationalist as well as in 
Communist China. 


A leading American official feels 
that Chiang Kai-shek’s government 
has been in power too long. He 
believes it must give way to another 
government before much can be 
done. Democratic countries change 
leadership after a war. China needs 
some kind of a change. Until it 
comes from within China there is 
little we can do from the outside. 


N [HEN we think of Japan we 
think of General Douglas 


MacArthur. He is the first person 
of importance I saw in Japan and 
he is one of the most appealing 
personalities I interviewed on my 
world tour. There were three out- 
standing personalities—the two 
others are Pope Pius and Mahatma 
Ghandi. All three are notable for 
their spiritual force and power. 

I had seen MacArthur in Aus- 
tralia during the war, when our 
forces were slowly island-hopping 
their way to the Philippines. This 
time he seemed no older but he was 
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more serene. He had more philo- 
sophic detachment in his comments. 
Success has made him more mellow, 
although most people would still 
consider him somewhat austere and 
aloof. 


There seems to be general agree- 
ment here at home and in Japan 
that our military occupation of 
Japan is a success. I made a special 
effort to find people who are criti- 
cal of what we have done, so I 
talked with Japanese farmers and 
local Japanese officials as well as 
with American GI’s, officers, ad- 
ministrators and reporters, and to 
top it off I talked with the Premier 
of Japan. 

Now here’s the worst that any- 
one said about our military govern- 
ment: Its claims exceed its perform- 
ance. It has done well so far but 
the real test is still to come. The 
Japanese people have not absorbed 
democracy overnight. They have 
merely obeyed orders. Their tradi- 
tion of obedience makes them re- 
spond to General MacArthur’s 
commands just as they responded 
to those of the Emperor. A goodly 
number of Japanese line up each 
day before the military headquar- 
ters building to bow to General 
MacArthur as he leaves the build- 
ing to go home for lunch. 


When our soldiers leave Japan 
the Japanese will continue to obey 
the Emperor or anyone else who is 
able to assume dictatorial power. 
Several American press representa- 
tives who are covering Japan deny 
that we have succeeded in trans- 
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forming Japan into a democratic 
country. 

But let us begin by letting Gen- 
eral MacArthur tell us what he 
thinks the occupation has accom- 
plished. He talked to me most elo- 
quently and persuasively over a 
luncheon table in the handsome 
American Embassy building in 
Tokyo, which he has taken over 
as his private residence. 

I am convinced that General 
MacArthur is utterly sincere, 
deeply religious, completely non- 
political. Except for the prejudice 
one finds in a few naval circles, 
there is no question about his mili- 
tary genius and his superb qualities 


of leadership. He is completely de-. 


voted to duty and works harder 
than most of his associates. He is 
also an egotist and has a full appre- 
ciation of his own qualities. He 
might accept the Presidency of the 
United States, but only if it were 
thrust upon him. He would accept 
it then out of a sense of duty, but 
he is too intelligent not to know 
that he could not be a successful 
office-seeker. 


If my judgment of the man is 
correct, he could not and would 
| not participate in a political cam- 
paign. If he comes to the United 
States next spring —vwell, he'll 
come, he'll stay for a couple of 
months, he’ll be very much honored 
by the American people, but he’ll 
probably be back in Japan before 
the Republican convention meets. 

When I sounded hin out on his 
personal plans I got this reply: My 
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work here will not be finished 
before the treaty of peace is writ- 
ten and signed. That means he will 
be in Tokyo until after next year’s 
election. 


If the Republican convention 
should in some unexpected deadlock 
turn to him as a candidate, he might 
accept the nomination provided he 
were permitted to continue his 
work in Japan until after the elec- 
tion. He could of course follow 
the campaign from Tokyo and 
issue an occasional statement from 
there. 


This I am willing to predict: If 
General MacArthur should be 
nominated, the politicians and the 
public are in for a series of sur- 
prises. He will talk like a religious 
leader convinced of his mission and 
not at all like a man who wants to 
be elected. 


But let me cite his own éstimate 
of the occupation: We have ac- 
complished a miracle here in Japan, 
but the cynics refuse to believe it. 
The Japanese were taught to be- 
lieve that their army was invincible. 
We demonstrated the contrary. 
They were used to absolute obedi- 
ence as the only way of life. We 
have given them freedom. For the 
first time they are now enjoying 
spiritual freedom and they are 
happy. They expected ours to be 
a regime of murder and rapine. 
Instead the magnificent young men 
who came here with me treated the 


people of Japan with the utmost 


kindness and respect. My army of 
occupation is made up of crusaders 
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for freedom and democracy. Some 
individuals have yielded to corrupt- 
ing influences but the good conduct 
of the army as a whole has made a 
profoundly favorable impression on 


the people of Japan. 

But the soldiers must not stay too 
long. The history of military occu- 
pations teaches us that they should 
not last less than three years nor 
more than five years. Too long an 
occupation corrupts the conquered; 
too short an occupation makes it 
impossible for the victor to achieve 
his purpose. 

The people of Japan have actu- 
ally gone through a spiritual revo- 
lution. —There are now a total of 
some two million Christians in 
Japan. It would have been easy for 
me to decree that Japan should be- 
come a Christian nation. The Japa- 
nese government would have co- 
operated. It was my greatest 
temptation, yet it would have been 
a mistake to yield to it. Christianity 
should be freely accepted by the 
individual; it should not be ordained 
by authority. But we now have 
here in Japan a magnificent oppor- 
tunity for the representatives of all 
the Christian churches. I am col- 
laborating with them to the best of 
my ability. 

General MacArthur remains con- 
vinced that one of his wisest deci- 
sions was his use of Emperor Hiro- 
hito to secure the cooperation of 
the people of Japan. Because we 
used him, he says, we saved count- 
less American lives. Without his 
help we would have had revolution 
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and chaos. The Emperor is a man 
of peace with sound democratic 
instincts. 

On the subject of Russia, General 
MacArthur never had any illusions. 
His profound Christian faith makes 
him the natural antagonist of ma- 
terialism in any form. He has heard 
much about Japanese experience 
with Russia’s harsh military rule. 
He says it is the contrast of Ameri- 
can ways with Russian ways that 
has impressed the Japanese. They 
are now pro-American and anti- 
Russian. 

General MacArthur is naturally 
eager to preserve the friendship and 
cooperation of a sturdy, well-or- 
ganized population of 75 million 
which occupies the most strategic 
position between Russia and the 
United States. General MacArthur 
is convinced that we must retain 
and fortify the chain of Ryukyu 
and Bonin Islands near the mainland 
of Japan as a safeguard against any 
aggressors moving out from Asia in 
our direction. He holds that with 
those islands in our possession, plus 
our bases in the Philippines, we can 
dominate the entire east coast of 
the Asiatic mainland from Vladi- 
vostok to the south. 

General MacArthur is positive 
that Soviet Russia is determined to 
get control of Japan. As he sees 
it, the Russians were willing to let 
us run the occupation of Japan only 
because they felt we would fail. 
Now their object will be to pro- 
mote a Communist revolution. It 
depends on us whether they suc- 
ceed. 
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The American Scene 


JEAN HOLLOWAY 


HE American scene is many 
different things. It’s the 
sound of church bells punc- 
tuating a summer evening .. . it’s 
children, with their scrubbed Sun- 
day faces, on the way to Sunday 
school ... and every now and then, 
it’s a church social. You’re in the 
kitchen fixing the lunch boxes, and 
you think of the years behind this 
particular tradition. Of the boxes 
that were raffled off in the early 
days as the frontier moved west- 
ward. You think of the romances 
that have started over the home- 
made jelly rolls —and the children 
of those romances who have car- 
ried on the tradition. The old cus- 
toms are a lovely part of the Amer- 
ican scene ... the church socials 
and the pot-luck suppers .. . the 
community games and singing ... 
and that wonderful spirit of laugh- 
ter and fun and sharing with your 
neighbor. 
The American scene .. . it’s the 
couples on park benches and the 


For these word pictures of sum- 
mertime and life in a typical small 
town in the United States we are 
indebted to the recent summer 
series of “Maxwell House Coffee 
Time” programs, featuring Frances 
Langford. 
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couples in row-boats on lakes in 
the park ... and it’s the Sunday 
evening concerts in the park band- 
stand. And suddenly, you find 
yourself thinking of the genera- 
tions before you who have sat here, 
holding hands, listening to the 
music on the still summer evenings. 
And you think, the parks, the play- 
grounds, the band concerts have 
been a mighty important part of 
the American scene. For here we 
have played as children ... we have 
fallen in love .. . we have watched 
our children, and we have walked, 
knowing that many we have loved 
walked here before us. And you 
realize that all things have a pattern 
and evenings like this are a particu- 
larly beautiful part of the pattern 
of life. 


The American scene is many dif- 
ferent things. It’s the shouts of the 
kids in swimming and of their el- 
ders pitching horse-shoes. This 
time of year, in your town, maybe 
there’s a hayride planned. You ride 
along through the summer evening, 
looking at the stars, listening to the 
voices . . . and you think, this is 
a perfect moment that I'll remem- 
ber all my life. Yes, a night like 
this one, when your mother was 
young .. . a night like this one, 
when Nancy Hanks put her hand 
in young Tom Lincoln’s hand... 
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when Martha Custis walked through 
the Virginia evening listening to 
George talk of the future ... an 
evening like this, when Ramona 
and Allesandro let their horses 
walk along the mountain trails of 
California. And your thoughts 
come back to the hayride, and you 
think, nights like this and outings 
like this are a lovely, unforgettable 
part of the American scene... 
and you think, I'll remember this 
night as long as I live—for the 
friends beside me, for the stars 
overhead, for the beauty of this 
road I love. 


The American Scene... it’s the 
rich treasury of fruit in country 
orchards... it’s the golden prom- 
ise of grain on summer hillsides. 
The last days of summer . . . time 
for harvesting . . . time for the last 
vacationer to start thinking reluc- 
tantly, or eagerly, of work. Time 
for the mothers to think about 
school clothes, and their offspring 
to start complaining about the ap- 
proach of homework. Time now 
to count these last sunburned days 
— the last days of summer — and to 
look back and to think, wasn’t it 
all fun! The June graduations and 


weddings, the baseball games, the 
picnics, the barbecues, the band 
concerts, the summer theatricals, 
the church socials, the hayrides, 
the parades . . . and all the rest of 
the things that make life wonder- 
ful and this summer unforgettable 
in your memories of life as you 
lived it. 

Maybe just about now, in your 
town, it’s time for the Founder’s 
Day Parade. You go up in the 
grandstand, and you sit there, with 
the other people in the town... 
and pretty soon, you hear the 
parade approaching . . . and you’re 
on your feet as the flag goes by. 
And down the street as far as you 
can see, the people stand and the 
hats come off, and the sight thrills 
through you. And you think to 
yourself, parades are certainly a 
part of the American scene—_ 
parades, and the Yankee Doodle 
music, and the Yankee Doodle 
hearts that beat in time to it. And 
you think, there’s a wonderful 
spirit to this country of mine —a 
jaunty, marching spirit that says 
this is my town, and that’s my flag, 
and isn’t she a glorious one? And 
you're proud to be a part of it. 


Arcuig: Miss Duffy, there’s not much difference between you and Esther 


Williams. 
Miss Durry: Yeah? 


Arcuie: Yeah, Esther looks like she was poured into a bathing suit — and 
you look like you was poured into a bathing suit — only in your case they for- 


got to say “when.” 
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Dilemmas of British Policy 


A University of Chicago Round Table Discussion 


Mr. Cospan: Last Wednesday, 
Prime Minister Attlee presented to 
the British House of Commons an 
emergency program to meet Brit- 
ain’s economic crisis. Winston 
Churchill said that the Labour gov- 
ernment’s program was a “blank 
check for totalitarianism.” What 
are the facts? As an American 
economist, Harris, how do you 
view this crisis? 


Mr. Harris: This crisis is partly 
the result of the war; it is partly a 
production and output and con- 
sumption crisis. In other words, the 
British have to consume less be- 
cause they are not producing 
enough to meet their needs for 
capital renovation for exports or to 


Alfred Cobban of the Univer- 
sity of London is visiting pro- 
fessor of political science at the 
University of Chicago. Seymour 
Edwin Harris is professor of 
economics at Harvard Univer- 
sity. Redvers Opie, British econ- 
omust, at present is a member of 
the staff of Brookings Institution. 
David E. Owen 1s professor of 
history, and chairman of that 
department, at Harvard Univer- 
sity. This discussion was broad- 
cast over the NBC network on 
August 10, 1947. 
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take care of their large government- 
al and military staff. 

It is also true that the British face 
a serious shortage of dollars. The 
shortage of dollars results from the 
fact that the British do not export 
enough to meet their large pay- 
ments abroad. These payments re- 
sult partly from large imports at 
very high prices and partly from 
the loss of capital which came about 
with the war. This shortage also 
results partly from a reduction of 
dollar earnings on other services 
and partly because the British gov- 
ernment today is spending about 
three hundred million pounds, or 
twelve hundred million dollars, for 
nilitary purposes abroad, an amount 
which is equal to two-thirds of the 
total deficit of dollars in 1946. 
Mr. Owen: I agree with what has 
been said, but as a mere historian I 
find international balance sheets a 
mystery which I can only dimly 
appreciate. The historian is a chap 
who is rather addicted to the long- 
range view of things, and he won- 
ders whether the present crisis may 
not be simply a stage in the eco- 
nomic decline of Britain. He might 
argue that Britain’s nineteenth-cen- 
tury preeminence was hardly more 
than historical accident. The Brit- 
ish clearly had the breaks in the 
economic game. But most of the 
special assets which Britain once 
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had no longer exist. I suspect that 
it may well be that the British eco- 
nomic honeymoon was brought to 
an end some years ago. 


Mr. Coppan: As another historian, 
I think that we ought to enlarge our 
view, to realize that civilization is 
one now and that the economic 
structure of the world has been, so 
closely bound together that this is 
not merely a British crisis but that 
it is largely a part of a world crisis. 
In that crisis I should say that 
America has a direct, immediate 
interest. 


Mr. Harris: I agree that America 
has a very important interest. That 
interest arises through our helping 
to bring about economic recon- 
struction in Europe and elsewhere, 
because without economic recon- 
struction we cannot have political 
peace. If we should have another 
war, which might well cost this 
country many times the three hun- 
dred and fifty billion dollars that 
this recent war cost this country, 
the results would indeed be calami- 
tous. I therefore would argue that 
an investment of twenty or twenty- 
five billion dollars now in helping 
to reconstruct Europe, and, to some 
extent, Asia, would be one of the 
most profitable investments that the 
American taxpayer could possibly 
make. 


Mr. Opie: Of course I agree with 
that, but I would like to empha- 
size that the borrowing is for a 
temporary purpose. I would not 
be prepared to sell Britain short in 
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the long run. I am not sure that 
the historian’s view, which points 
to the long-run decline of Britain, 
is the outlook which I would like 
my countrymen to take for the 
longer-run future. I should be in- 
clined to take the view that Britain 
should borrow, if necessary, and 
that America should lend, if neces- 
sary, but all on the assumption that 
there is strength in the old country 
still and that in the long run we 
will come out in front. 


Mr. Harris: We all agree that the 
problem is partly due to the war, 
perhaps primarily to the war, but I 
also believe that there is a much 
more long-run factor than the war. 
I am not in agreement with Opie 
that this is a temporary crisis. Eng- 
land has had one crisis after another 
since 1918—the great unemploy- 
ment crisis in the twenties when the 
rest of the world was prosperous, 
another breakdown in the thirties 
which was only corrected through 
the use of isolationist and protec- 
tionist measures, and now their 
greatest economic crisis of all. 


What is the explanation of this 
steady stream of crises? I think that 
one part of the explanation is in- 
efficiency. I believe, for example, 
that the British do not produce as 
much per man-hour output as they 
should, considering their preemi- 
nence in the industrial field. I am 
impressed, for example, by the fact 
that a British textile operator will 
take care of one frame, whereas an 
American operator in our textile 
industry will take care of five 
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frames. I am impressed by the fact 
that a coal miner in Great Britain 
produces only 25 per cent as much 
coal as the American coal miner 
does and that the improvement in 
coal-mining in the pre-war period 
in Great Britain was not nearly so 
great as it was in competing Euro- 
pean countries. 


Mr. Optr: It is too difficult to make 
such large generalizations about the 
future productivity and efficiency 
of British industry. I could point to 
the woolen industry, for example, 
which is the oldest of the British 
industries, and no one can declare 
that that is not as efficient a woolen 
industry as in any other country. 
In fact, if the American tariff were 
lowered, we would sell woolen 
goods to all those masses of people 
who cannot afford to buy British 
woolens today in Abercrombie and 


Fitch. 


Mr. Harris: I am impressed by 
the fact that, despite the great im- 
provement in certain industries in 
the United Kingdom, the British 
still have a serious export problem, 
and they have had it for a genera- 
tion now. They have not been able 
to replace their basic export indus- 
tries with other export industries 
which would yield a corresponding 
number of dollars, and, therefore, 
they have had to use their resources 
unproductively in public works, in 
housing, in domestic service indus- 
try in order to find jobs for work- 
ers who were producing much 
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more effectively before these ex- 
port crises originated. 


Mr. Opt: Give us a chance, Har-- 
ris. If there had not been the break 
of two wars, I think that we would 
have been in a pretty good position 
now in recovering from the read- 
justment which was imposed upon 
us by the change in the outside 
world’s demand for British coal 
and textiles, which were the two 
things which caused the changes 
in internal economic organization 
in Britain. 


Mr. Copsan: And is it not fair to 
say that the two wars were an un- 
mitigated harm to the British eco- 
nomic structure, whereas they were 
a considerable gain to the produc- 
tive capacities of America? 


Mr. Owen: I think that that is 
true. But I wonder whether Opie 
is suggesting that the problem is 
one primarily of the dollar short- 
age or whether it goes deeper than 
that? 


Mr. Opte: My thesis is that it goes 
much deeper that the dollar short- 
age. The problem is essentially one 
of production in Britain and in 
western and eastern Europe and, in- 
deed, throughout a great part of 
the rest of the world. What we 
need is a breathing spell in order 
that these processes of reconstruc- 
tion, which necessarily take time, 
should be allowed to work them- 
selves out. 
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Mr. Owen: The obvious question, 
which comes to the mind of an 
American observer is what hap- 
pened, after all, to the dollar loan 
which the British received not so 
long ago. Did they fritter away, as 
some suggest, those millions of dol- 
lars? 


Mr. Cospan: I can give you the 
breakdown of the expenditure that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
gave. He said that 25 per cent of 
the money has been spent on food. 
That is a productive necessity. 
Another 27 per cent went for raw 
materials, including gasoline; 14 per 
cent for machinery (and if there 
had been more machinery avail- 
able, I am sure more would have 
been bought); 11 per cent went for 
food and other supplies for Ger- 
many. That leaves as “unneces- 
sary” expenditures, 12 per cent for 
tobacco and 4 per cent for films. 


Mr. Harris: Let us not forget that 
a billion and a half dollars of the 
almost four-billion-dollar Joan has 
been “frittered” away in higher 
prices. Let the United States’ au- 
thorities recall the fact that their 
inflationary policies have resulted 
in these dollars buying less goods. 
It would be nothing but justice to 
return or to add in pounds an 
amount equal to what has been lost 
as a result of unwise policies in this 
country. 


Mr. Opie: The loan, which was 
originally three and three-quarter 
billion dollars, has been diminished 
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to two and a quarter in terms of the 
purchasing power of 1945, when it 
was first negotiated. The British 
originally wanted to borrow five 
billions, for they thought that five 
billions would be necessary to see 
them through until 1950. My argu- 
ment is that if they were willing to 
borrow five billions in 1945 and if 
they got only two and a quarter 
billion dollars’ worth actually out 
of what they did receive, they 
ought to be prepared, if necessary, 
to borrow more for the same pur- 
pose for which they wanted it in 
1945. 

It is true that certain things have 
happened since 1945, and the rise 
in American prices is only one of 
them. In addition to that, we have 
had the delay in reconstruction on 
political grounds. Two years ago 
we did not expect to be so far be- 
hind in the peace settlements; we 
did not expect to have the same 
obstruction from Russia. The re- 
sult is that we have had to spend 
one and a half billion dollars a 
year on maintaining an army of a 
million and a half men. 


We have had to spend about 
three hundred million dollars or 
more a year in Germany. This is 
what has “frittered” away the loan, 
if we are going to talk about frit- 
tering away. 


Mr. Coppan: Let us suppose that 
Britain is prepared to accept an- 
other American loan. Let us sup- 
pose Britain wants it. Is there any 
chance of getting itP Owen, you 
are a historian and have some in- 
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terest in public opinion on that 
kind of thing. Do you think that 
there is a possibility? 


Mr. Owen: That is a question 
which I should very much hesitate 
to answer. Perhaps I should sim- 
ply put it in the form of a question 
to the group. In current American 
slang, should Congress put a stop to 
the “gravy train” which, from the 
American point of view, has been 
running so handsomely? 


Mr. Harris: I do not believe that 
it is a gravy train. I believe that 
Europe and the world need these 
loans and that America also needs 
them. The point is that we have a 
stake in Europe’s recovery. We 
should not forget the fact that, out 
of every dollar which we produce 
in this country, we should spend 
some part for economic reconstruc- 
tion, because that will increase the 
number of dollars that we have 
here. 


Mr. Cossan: Let us go on to an- 
other difficulty. Assuming that 
there is a possibility of such a loan, 
it seems to me that the extent of the 
loan, the conditions, and the possi- 
bility of repayment are all based 
upon the assumption of a great 
world trade revival. The Labour 
government, and a considerable sec- 
tion of the conservative party, to 
begin with, made that calculation. 
It seems to me that now they are 
beginning to become skeptical. The 
reasons may be political; they may 
be economic; they may be short- 
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term; or they may be long-term; 
but world trade is not reviving, it 
seems to me, in the way in which 
we had hoped two or three years | 
ago. 


Mr. Opre: You know, Cobban, as 
well as I do that there have been in 
both parties in Britain a certain 
minority group who do not believe 
in the American government’s pro- 
posal for a freer world system of 
trade. The Labour government has 
sent representatives to Geneva, and 
they are negotiating on this long- 
run policy. I believe that the major- 
ity, and the sensible majority, in 
Britain still adhere to this beliet 
that, by pursuing the kind of policy 
which the American government 
wishes us to pursue, we can put a 
shoulder to the wheel and revive 
world trade — develop it, increase 
the volume, and do the only things 
which it is possible to do if we are 
to increase British exports by 75 
per cent above the 1938 volume. 


I would add that if we are going 
to be defeated before we start, we 
might just as well reconcile our- 
selves to a lower standard of life 
for a generation in Britain and de- 
populate the island from the forty- 
eight millions which it now pos- 
sesses down to twenty or twenty- 
five millions. But then what will 
happen when the next war comes? 


Mr. Harris: I am afraid that Opie 
is wrong on these matters. At least, 
may I say that he is a little too 
optimistic. I look back to the his- 
tory of free trade and protection, 
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the tariff history of the last genera- 
tion, and I am impressed by the fact 
that the world gets more protec- 
tionist and not less protectionist. I 
remember, last spring, being in a 
‘conference with a large number of 
Congressmen who were discussing 
these and related problems. I was 
very much impressed by the man- 
ner in which these Congressmen 


‘made it clear to me that there was - 


an increase in protectionist senti- 
ment in this country. Let us re- 
member that this type of talk is in 
a period when we have full em- 
ployment and more work to do 
than there are jobs. Even in such 
a period we see protectionism on 
the rise. 


I think that we ought to discuss 
a somewhat different problem—the 
problem of whether England today 
has the right degree of socialism. I 
myself am not a socialist, but I cer- 
tainly feel that the British are not 
getting an adequate dose of social- 
ism today. In other words, in the 
great crisis with which they are con- 
fronted, they do not have enough 
controls. Perhaps they do not have 
enough nationalization. I am im- 
pressed by the fact that if the coal- 
mine situation of the United States, 
or even the textile situation of the 
United States, were as bad as it is in 
Great Britain, there would be con- 
siderable clamor for nationalization 
in this country. And I therefore say 
to the British that if they have price 
control and price control brings 
about a large influx of labor into 
areas which are not controlled (for 
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example, entertainment, alcoholic 
drinks, tobacco, and so forth), the 
British are not carrying their plan- 
ning far enough. They should have 
such controls that the result would 
be that they would not be wasting 
their labor in some of these unpro- 
ductive manners as they are today 
at a time when they need more 
production of essential commodi- 
ties and at a time when they need 
more exports. 


Mr. Opie: I am not a socialist 
either —at least not that kind of 
socialist. But my conviction is that 
the real danger in England is that 
doctrinaire socialists will get the bit 
between their teeth and that we 
will have far more planning than 
is good for us at this critical junc- 
ture in our history. I fear that we 
will try to cut a coat far larger than 
the cloth will permit and that we 
will push on with a crazily grand- 
iose housing scheme; that we will 
try to improve the general social 
condition of the people, such as 
reducing hours of work, when we 
ought to be facing realities and 
producing as much as can be pro- 


‘duced with the capital equipment 


at our disposal. I am afraid we will 
do all this instead of worrying our 
heads about what the general type 
of organization is going to be in the 
future, or even is best for Britain 
now. 


The crucial point is what will be 
done in iron and steel. If they de- 
cide at this juncture, because of the 
pressure from the back benches, to 
go ahead with the plans for nation- 
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alizing the iron and steel industry, 
then I would venture the opinion 
that the doctrinaire socialists will 
indeed have got the bit between 
their teeth, and they will be plan- 
ning for planning’s sake. 


Mr. Coxpsan: I believe that one 
of the problems of the present situ- 
ation is the fact that there is no 
effective Opposition program. If 
the Conservative party could pro- 
duce one scrap of paper and say, 
“Here is our program,” then I be- 
lieve it would serve as a valuable 
stimulus to the present Labour gov- 
ernment. . 


Mr. Opie: On the other hand, it 
is fair to remember that the Op- 
position is always at a disadvantage 
when it is put in the position of 
having to criticize as much as the 
present opposition must. What is 
moderate socialism, for example? I 
would say that if the Labour party 
had been content to nationalize the 
mines, the Bank of England, and 
perhaps push on with electricity 
and the railroads, everything would 
have been all right. They could 


then have had some energies to. 


spare to deal with this very grave 
crisis which is upon them at the 
moment. 


Mr. Cossan: That is all they have 
nationalized up to the present. 


Mr. Opie: Well, no, they are 
threatening to nationalize iron and 
steel; and they are perhaps pushing 
on too fast with gas and adding that 
to electricity. They could rest on 
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their oars for a while, I think, with 
great wisdom. 


Mr. Owen: On the whole, I think 
that the Conservative criticism of 
the Labour program has been based 
on precisely the wrong assumptions 
and has made the wrong points. 
None of the speakers, so far as I 
know, has got down to cases and 
criticized the practical aspects of 
the Labour government’s program. 


Mr. Harris: Here there is a popu- 
lation of forty-eight million. How 
can an adequate standard of living | 
possibly be attained when there 
are forty-eight million people on 
this little island? For example, the 
area of the United Kingdom is 1 
per cent of Russia, and yet has 25 
per cent of the population; 3 per 
cent of the area of the United 
States, but 30 per cent of the pop- 
ulation. Here is a country with 
remarkably high standards of liv- 
ing, and I believe that the present 
crisis merely indicates the fact that 
the British are suffering because 
they do not have adequate re- 
sources; because their main pillar 
of strength — trade —is declining; 
because the rest of the world is 
becoming industrialized and, there- 
fore, taking away British markets; 
because the capital and the services 
which the British had, and with 
which they used to pay for their 
imports, have largely been taken 
away from them, or they have had 
to liquidate them. I say that, under 
those conditions, though I believe 
that the present crisis is merely an 
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vnterlude to more crises. [ am very 
sorry to have to give this diagnosis. 


‘Mr. Opie: You have no evidence 
for your sweeping generalization 
that world trade is doomed. My 
conviction is that the only hope for 
continuing to keep these forty- 
zight million people at a high stand- 
ard of life is a system which allows 
them to use their very highly de- 
veloped skills in trading with the 
rest of the world. And it would be 
‘crazy of the British not to pursue 
a policy which would give them at 
least a chance of reintegrating the 
British economic system into a 
world system which would allow 
them to deploy those skills. 


| 
| 


Mr. Harris: I should like to see 
them do that. The only difficulty 
is that with hundreds of bilateral 
agreements already in this world, 
where protectionism is on the way 
up, I do not believe that free trade 
will solve the British difficulties. I 
therefore am rather lugubrious 


about the prospects for Great Brit- 
ain in the future. 
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Mr. Cossan: I believe, for my part, 
that we shall get after the difficul- 
ties, one way or another. It is very 
difficult to see how we will do it, 
but I am thoroughly and firmly 
convinced from the depths of my 
heart, and I am sure that forty- 
eight million other people in the 
British Isles are equally convinced. 

We are not in complete agree- 
ment, obviously, but it is significant 
that our disagreements cut across 
national lines. We all agree, how- 
ever, that in the first place this 
crisis is part of the cost of the war. 
We are paying for the war. Sec- 
ondly, it is a world-wide crisis. 
And, thirdy—my American 
friends, at any rate, seem to think 
— America cannot insulate herself 
from the political and economic 
effects of a collapse in world trade, 
of which this crisis is merely one 
manifestation. 


Men of Science and the Solar Eclipse 


The July issue of the NBC Digest reported Ben Grauer’s eye-witness de- 
scription of the total eclipse of the sun, broadcast from Bocayuva, Brazil, on 
May 2oth. Readers will be interested in knowing that Grauer and his three 
NBC associates had the privilege of accompanying the scientific expedition 
jointly sponsored by the U. S. Army Air Forces and the National Geographic 
Society — a project described by the Society’s president, Dr. Gilbert Grosvenor, 
as “the most comprehensive study of a solar eclipse ever undertaken.” Sixty 
scientists and technicians in various specialized fields of research went to 
Bocayuva under the scientific leadership of Dr. Lyman J. Briggs, Chairman 
of the Research Committee of the National Geographic Society. 
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How to Combat Communist 
Infiltration 


HAROLD E. STASSEN 


CONSIDER it to be impera- 
I tive that we develop and place 

into effect a well thought-out, 
effective program to not only de- 
crease the infiltration of Commu- 
nism in America, but also to make 
it very clear to Russia that this in- 
filtration cannot succeed. If we 
permit the Politburo to miscalcu- 
late the extent of the effectiveness 
of Communist infiltration in Amer- 
ica, this could be almost as serious 
to future world developments as an 
actual dangerous infiltration. With 
their very limited numbers, Com- 
munists have already caused a dis- 
proportionate disruption in labor 
relations and in false propaganda 
within our country. 


I suggest these twelve specific 
steps as the most effective way of 
clearing Communist infiltration: 

One. Expose thoroughly the 
identity of all known Communists 
and “fellow travellers.” Give the 


Reprinted herewith is a por- 
tion of an address which the for- 
mer Governor of Minnesota de- 
livered over the NBC network 
on July 14 on the subject, 
“America versus Communism in 
One World.” 
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exact evidence of their connections 
Some of the press have made an 
excellent start. ; 


Two. Insist that they stand up 
and be counted and speak out in 
their genuine capacity, that they do 
not hide behind false fronts, false 
names or false issues. i 
Three. Prosecute them vigorous- . 
ly for their violations of law with 
the effective cooperation of Fed-— 
eral, State and local governments, 
making certain that the people un-_ 
derstand the nature of the viola- 
tions, so that they are not made- 
martyrs. : 
Four. Have basic faith in the 
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American working people and 
keep them fully informed of the 
facts. | 
Five. Meet squarely, through ; 
frank discussion on the merits, the | 
issues the Communists raise. - 
Six. Move continually to correct 
deficiencies, maladjustments or evils 
which they point out in our Amer- 
ican social, economic or political 
rights. 
Seven. Expose the unsound and — 
disruptive proposals that they make. 
Eight. Urge our fellow-citizens — 
to refuse to associate with them in — 
organizations, insisting that they 
either be expelled to form organi-_ 
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rations of their own, or else the 
sitizens who do not wish to follow 
heir line withdraw and label the 
organization as a definite front. 

Nine. Do not lightly use the 

charge of “Communist” against 
anyone unless we are certain of the 
evidence, then present the evidence 
with the charge. 
Ten. None of them should ih 
‘ermitted on public payrolls, Fed- 
eral, State or local. 
- Eleven. See to it that the mem- 
vers of labor organizations have a 
chance to vote by secret ballot on 
-heir own officers so that the work- 
srs can themselves remove union 
officers who are exposed and proven 
-o be Communists. 

Twelve. Take all these actions 
with complete respect for civil lib- 
erties and for legal rights. 

By this approach I am confident 
that not only the influence of Com- 
munists in America would be sharp- 
ly decreased but it will also soon 
become evident to the members of 
the Politburo in Russia: that Com- 
munists cannot successfully infil- 
trate or subvert or sabotage the 
American political or economic 
system. 

I emphasize emphatically that 
this program should not be ap- 


roached on a basis of any hysteria 
and should be carried on with full 
recognition and respect for civil 
rights and liberties. But it is im- 
portant, not simply because of the 
dangers of their activities, but be- 
cause of the even greater dangers 
in the world situation if we do not 
make it clear to the Politburo in 
Russia that Communists cannot suc- 
cessfully infiltrate in America. 


I emphasize these major develop- 
ments of our policy in the world 
economic field and on the domestic 
subversive front because I believe 
prompt action is needed and I have 
confidence in our ability to move 
upon them. We must constantly 
keep in mind that physically and 
geographically and _ scientifically 
this is one world, and that while 
there is and there will be sharp 
competitions and conflicts and 
clashes of ideas, and of economic 
and social systems, the world can- 
not be successfully divided. If we 
consistently and fairly present and 
advocate our dynamic ideas of in- 
dividual freedom and human dig- 
nity on which our America is based, 
then I have a sober optimism that 
we can win peace and plenty and 
freedom for ourselves and for 
others in the years ahead. 


A modern college is an ivy-covered institution entirely surrounded by 


jeeps and trailers. 
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The Third Horseman 


A Symposium on the World Food Situation 


Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, August 
15 — Hon. George C. Marshall, 
Secretary of State: To millions 
of people of Europe and Asia the 
destructive effect of the war is still 
today a living and present and ter- 
rible thing. They live in a region 
of depopulated villages, demolished 
factories and homes, unfertile fields, 
destroyed herds, wrecked railroads, 
inflated economies and demoralized 
people. In all of the warborn 
troubles the worst is the empty 
plate. Hundreds of millions of men 
and women and children will go to 
bed hungry tonight, as they have 
for an endless procession of nights 
—some of them for eight long 
years. 

Americans want a prosperous 
world. We want to see a world 
economy restored from the de- 
struction of war and moving for- 
ward toward the higher levels of 
prosperity which science today 
makes possible. We know that the 
sooner the countries of Europe and 
Asia can get back on their feet, the 
sooner the need for special relief 


from the United States will cease. 
We must realize that the United 
Nations cannot hope to retain even 
the present level of prosperity in a 
degenerate world. 

Americans want a free world. 
We want the people of every na- 
tion to be free to choose the form 
of Government and economic or- 
ganization which they desire. We 
know that hunger and insecurity 
are the worst enemies of freedom 
and democracy. Some of us do not 
yet realize that democracy is the 
most demanding of all forms of 
government, in terms of the energy, 
imagination and public spirit re- 
quired of the individual. A hungry 
man cannot for long meet these 
demands. He is compelled to de-- 
vote all of his attention to securing 
the next meal for himself and his 
family by fair means or by foul. 
He will not resist, and indeed will 
often welcome, any system which 
he is told will relieve his desperate 
condition. 

Americans want a peaceful 
world. We know the terrible 


Famine, the third horseman of the Apocalypse, rides in the 
wake of war across Europe and Asia. Today’s scarcity of food 
in many parts of the world and the pressing need for American 
aid were dramatized over the NBC network in a series of five 
programs entitled “The Third Horseman.” Herewith are ex- 
cerpts from talks given on these programs by authoritative 
speakers in various parts of the world. 
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auman and economic cost of past 
wars. We know that any future 
war may mean the end of all we 
value. Here again hunger is a pri- 
mary menace. Wars are bred by 
»overty and oppression. Continued 
»yeace Is possible only in a relatively 
“ree and prosperous world. 


New York, August 22—P. P. 
Pillai, delegate to the United Na- 
sions from India: Mass hunger, 
starvation and famine —this is the 
zrim prospect now facing the two 
nost populous countries of the 
world, China and India, and some 
of the other countries of the east. 

In these tropical areas, agricul- 
cure, which provides occupation 
‘or over three-fourths of the popu- 
tation, still remains largely a gamble 
on the rains. In justice to India it 
nust be mentioned, however, that 
1 great deal of irrigation develop- 
nent has already taken place, but 
there still remain large areas where 
agriculture is still dependent upon 
che vagaries of the tropical mon- 
soons. With a population which, 
including Pakistan, has already 
reached the four hundred million 
mark and is likely to increase with 
further economic development, the 
threat of famine seems destined to 
oe a close companion to life itself. 

The difficulties of a food-deficit 
country could be greatly eased if it 
nad the means to buy the required 
food from surplus countries and to 
arrange for its rapid transportation. 
[n an emergency this is perhaps the 
only course to take, and the people 
of India and of the neighboring 
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countries sincerely trust that coun- 
tries with overflowing granaries 
will find it possible to help us from 
their bountiful affluence. We in 
Asia realize that there may be a 
great many demands on America’s 
food surplus in cereals, but we 
would beg this prosperous conti- 
nent to remember that nobody’s 
need is more insistent and urgent 
than that of the famished popula- 
tion of Asia. 


Hutchinson, Kansas, August 
22 — Representative Clifford R. 
Hope of Kansas, Chairman of 
the House Agriculiural Commit- 
tee: In 1946 American civilians 
consumed go per cent of our total 
food supply, and between 8 and 9 
per cent went to feed hungry 
people in other countries. The re- 
mainder went to our armed forces. 
The total value of our food exports 
was about $2,300,000,000. About a 
third was paid for out of the Fed- 
eral ‘Treasury. As far as we can tell 
now, food supplies and exports for 
1947 will be about the same as last 
year. 

Can we, or should we, send more 
food abroad? I don’t think the 
question can be answered offhand, 
because it is one that affects the 
pocketbook of every American, 
and one which has important ef- 
fects on our general economy. 
American tax-payers pay directly 
for food sent abroad for relief pur- 
poses. We have been glad to do 
this. That, however, is not where 
it affects us most. All of us as con- 
sumers are paying higher prices for 
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food generally because of the com- 
petition of foreign purchasers. How 
much higher cannot be told exactly, 
but it is considerable. These in- 
creases in food prices bring de- 
mands for wage increases which, 
when granted, are reflected in the 
price of commodities other than 
food. So, under existing conditions, 
the amount of food we send abroad, 
whether purchased by our govern- 
ment for relief or by foreign coun- 
tries themselves, has a direct bear- 
ing on the question of prices and 
inflation in this country. It isn’t 
just a question of food. 

Some have advocated a return to 
rationing to make more food avail- 
able for other countries. The effect 
of this would be questionable. Cer- 
tainly it would not work unless it 
had the wholehearted support of 
all the American people. There is 
not the slightest possibility of Con- 
gress enacting rationing legislation 
except in response to a general de- 
mand, which I am sure does not 
exist at this time. 

All in all, it seems to me that 
whether we can send more food 
abroad depends upon the collective 
conscience of the American people. 

If anyone who wants to increase 
food exports would eat a little less, 
that would help. Actually the fad 
we waste in this country would 
mean a lot if it were saved. Cer- 
tainly there are many Americans 
who would be glad at a time like 
this to be more economical in food 
matters if they knew it would 
directly help relieve hunger in less 
fortunate countries. 
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Berlin, August 29 — General 
Lucius D. Clay, Military Gover- 
nor of the American occupied 
zone in Germany: The part of 
Germany that now constitutes the 
United States and British zones has’ 
always been a highly industrialized 
region and has not been agricul- 
turally self-sufficient at any time in 
modern history. This was true even 
under the most favorable conditions. 
possible, at the time that the Hitler 
regime was making an all-out effort 
to attain economic self-sufficiency. 

The population density of the 
two western zones is higher than, 
that of any country in Europe eX- 
cept Holland and Belgium. It has. 
32 million people — an increase of 
approximately 25 per cent over the 
1938 figure —on 50 million acres, 
an area approximately equal in size 
to that of the state of Pennsylvania. : 

Although the farms in See 
were not destroyed during the war, 
they have nevertheless suffered se~ 
verely. German agriculture has for 
many years been highly dependent 
upon the application of large quan- 
tities of fertilizer and the import of 
large quantities of seeds from areas 
outside of the United States and 
United Kingdom zones. Present 
shortages of these items, plus the 
shortage of farm machinery and 
the over-all disruption in farm man- 
agement because of the war, have 
combined to reduce agricultural 
yields over 25 per cent as compared 
with prewar. 

In addition to these adverse fac- 
tors, the past winter was the most 
severe in the last fifty years and at 
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resent a serious drought is plagu- 
ag all of Europe, including the 
\Inited States and British zones of 
sermany. For these reasons, as we 
‘pproach the third postwar winter, 
(zermany continues to face a criti- 
-al food situation. 

Large as the imports of food to 
ixermany have been, they are not 
‘ough to promote economic re- 
vovery. The basic ration of 1550 
valories per day has proved insufh- 
jient to maintain even minimum 
jealth standards. Without sufficient 
ood, there cannot be adequate in- 
lustrial recovery in exports. With- 
jut export, there is no opportunity 
o secure foreign exchange with 
vhich to pay for food imports. 

This is the cycle of privation that 
characterizes Germany today. The 
mportance of food in the promo- 
ion of economic recovery is well 
Illustrated by the results to date of 
he recently announced food incen- 
ive plan for Ruhr hard-coal miners. 
Although the plan has been in ef- 
‘ect for only a few weeks, daily 
sxroduction is already exceeding the 
uighest previous level since the end 
of the war. 


Geneva, Switzerland, August 
29—Dr. D. A. Fitzgerald, Secre- 
‘ary-General of the International 
Emergency Food Council: This 
war was tremendously devastating. 
its direct out-of-pocket cost was 
1,352 billion dollars. That’s seven 
‘imes as much as the cost of the 
1914-18 war. If you could put to 
constructive use only a part of the 
steel and coal and man-power and 
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materials generally that went up in 
gunfire and bomb explosions in this 
war you could install I'VA’s in 
every river valley of the world, 
triple or quadruple the amount of 
tractors and farm machinery in the 
world, install irrigation systems 
everywhere they are needed, clear 
millions of acres of undeveloped 
land and get it in production. But 
the opposite happened. The war 
destroyed farm animals, farm ma- 
chinery, irrigation works, and farm 
manpower. So Europe and the Far 
East don’t produce as much as they 
did prewar. 

The world’s food problem now 
centers on the low output of bread 
erains— wheat and rye—and of 
rice. These three crops account for 
about half of the energy — the cal- 
ories—food provides to all the 
people in the world. When these 
crops are short people take the 
coarse grains like corn and barley 
and oats away from livestock and 
eat them to keep alive and strong 
enough to work. So livestock are 
killed off or die and you get less 
meat and milk and eggs and. lard 
and butter. Then you try to make 
up for the lack of these things by 
eating more grain. It is a vicious 
circle. The way to break it is by 
increasing the world supply of 
wheat and rye and rice. 

It is plain that the Americas and 
Australia will not be able ever to 
make up for a shortage as big as 
the present shortage in Europe and 
Asia. The only cure is to get their 
production back up to and above 
prewar. That is the task of 1948 
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and the years afterwards. It will 
take teamwork among the nations. 
I am confident it will be done. I 
believe the people of the world 
have the common sense and the 
good will to do it. 


Albuquerque, New Mexico, 
September 5 — Hon. Clinton P. 
Anderson, Secretary of Agricul- 
ture: We of the United States 
voluntarily shouldered responsibil- 
ity of helping feed a hungry world. 
We saw no choice but to accept 
this responsibility. We have no 
choice but to continue with this 
essential to the winning of the 

eace. 

We take deep satisfaction in the 
effect of the food we have sent and 
are still sending. We have made 
our record shipments in spite of 
many problems and with calculated 
risk. We have had to worry about 
the transportation shortage. We 
had to make new international ar- 
rangements to finance the ship- 
ments. And we have had to be 
careful to prevent undue disruption 
of our own economy, not only in 
self-protection but also for the sake 
of the world economy, because 
world recovery is inseparably 
linked with a healthy state of eco- 
nomic affairs in the United States. 

Farmers have had their share of 
worries. While industry has been 
reconverting to peacetime condi- 
tions, agriculture has been forced 
by world events to postpone that 
shift in order to meet the food 
emergencies. In fact, agriculture’s 
production pattern is perhaps even 
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farther from peace-time require- 
ments than it was at the end of the 
war. It is not too soon to lay plans 
to convert our farm plant to a 
peace-time basis. The Department 
of Agriculture is cooperating with 
farmers and Congressional commit- 
tees in developing plans for a desir- 
able postwar pattern of production. 
But little can be done to establish 
a peace-time pattern as long as the 
world food emergency continues. 


We continue to drain our soil 
fertility by using much of our land 
too intensively, not taking time in 
our crop rotations for enough 
grass and legumes, even plowing 
land in the plains that is sure to 
blow away in dust storms. Prob- 
ably half of our cropland this year 
has been subject to erosion at some 
time during the year. Farmers know 
this is serious. They want to estab- 
lish a permanent agriculture. They 
would be only too happy to shift 
to greater production of milk, meat 
and other livestock products. This 
would enable them to meet the 
wants of United States consumers 
in this period of good purchasing 
power, and at the same time would 
enable them to take better care of 
the soil. 


However, the world depends on 
us for grain. In preventing starva- 
tion there is no substitute for grain. 
It ships well, stores well, rations 
easily, and it sustains life longer per 
dollar spent than anything else. It 
is all that the hungry nations can 
afford in large quantity. And even 
grain is scarce. 
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_ Bad weather has seriously dam- 
: aged the United States corn crop. 
Although we have had a record 
‘crop of wheat, our total grain sup- 
ply this year will be much smaller 
‘than last year’s. The reduction in 
our total grain supply will amount 
to more than last year’s grain ex- 
ports of over 563 million bushels. 

This reduction in supply will 
make it harder for us to procure 
grain for export. And the govern- 
ment war powers that aided the 
export program previously when 
supplies were short have now ex- 
pired. This government intends to 
do its utmost to ship grain where 
it is needed, but it is now evident 
that it will not be possible to ship 


-as much grain this year as we did 


last year. 


New York, September 12 — 
Hon. W. Averell Harriman, Sec- 


retary of Commerce: I think it 


extremely important that all of us 
understand the true facts about our 
food shipments and how they are 
going to affect us. In the first place 


we are sending mostly wheat, or 
wheat flour. A large part of the 


wheat we produce is in excess of 
our own needs. Of other major 
food items—such as meat, dairy 
products, fruits and vegetables — 
only a very small part of our total 
production is leaving the country. 


It is true that the food we are 
shipping abroad maintains the pres- 
sure on certain food prices here at 
home, but it is hardly fair to blame 
exports for the general high level 
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of food prices which exists today. 
The present high prices are due 
primarily to the fact that this na- 
tion is now enjoying an all-time 
record of prosperity. People have 
more to spend for food, and they 
are bidding against each other for 
the food that is brought to market. 
To illustrate, Americans on the 
average are eating twenty-five per- 
cent more meat today than before 
the war. 


We should bear in mind that it 
has been the policy of our govern- 
ment to encourage increased pro- 
duction of wheat so as to have it 
available to meet the present world 
shortage of food. Our record crop 
this year is about double the pre- 
war average and half again as large 
as our biggest bumper crop before 
the war. 


If you had seen the great needs 
for food which exist in many places 
in Europe, as I have, I feel sure you 
would not only support our export 
program but would urge the gov- 
ernment to do all it can to help 


hungry people abroad. 


We need not, and should not, 
look on our shipments of food as 
charity. People abroad don’t want 
charity — what they want is a fair 
chance to work their own way out 
of their difficulties. The average 
man wants food for his family and 
himself in order that he may have 
the strength to do a good day’s 
work. 
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In spite of the difficulties, real 
progress has been made in Europe. 
But there is still a long way to go to 
get back to prewar life. Food to 
these people means hope, and this 
troubled world desperately needs 
more hope and less despair. 

Our help will not only alleviate 
hunger, but will get wheels of pro- 
duction turning again. It will make 
possible the return of normal two- 
way world trade which will mean a 
better life for people everywhere, 


and will mean permanent jobs for 
Americans. Few people realize that 
one American out of twelve right 
now earns his living by producing 
for world markets, and the only 
way to maintain those markets is 
to help other people to get back 
on their feet. But most important 
of all, American help at this cru- 
cial moment of history will be an 
investment in world peace, for 
which we have worked and fought 
so hard. 


BITTERSWEET 


“I read about your postponing all mystery and crime programs until 9:30. 
I am going into the 7th grade and am 12 years old. I think your idea is very 
absurd. I have been listening to crime and mystery programs for over two 
years and they have never given me nightmares and no thought has ever 
entered my mind of going out and stealing anything or committing a crime. 
After all, your programs show that crime does not pay and the criminal 


always get caught.” 


— NBC listener (a girl) in New York City 


“As a former teacher and student of children, and mother of today, as 
well as a fan of good mystery and crime story programs, I am deeply grati- 
fied to read of your resolution to keep such stories off the air until 9:30 p.m. 
You are doing the people, particularly youngsters, and your nation a very 


great and real service.” 


—NBC listener in Clio, Michigan 


(EDITOR’S NOTE: The annual convention of NBC and its affiliated 
stations at Atlantic City, September 13, unanimously adopted the policy, 
effective January 1, 1948, that no series of detective, crime or mystery type 
programs would be broadcast over the NBC network before 9:30 p.m., New 
York time, or 9 p.m., Mountain and Pacific Coast time. The letter from our 
12-year-old friend, printed above, is a rare exception to the hundreds of 
commendatory letters which the company has received concerning this 


action.) 
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Europe Two Years After the War 


HENRY CASSIDY 


HAT is Europe like, two 
years after the end of the 
second world war? 


There can be no one answer, be- 
cause Europe is divided between 
east and west. But the painful real- 
ity is that, in general, eastern Eu- 
rope, which is unfriendly to us, is 
doing better this year, particularly 
in the all-important matter of food. 
And western Europe, which is 
friendly to us, is doing worse. 

There is another curious con- 
rrast. That is, while there is a great 
deal of distress and misery under 
the surface of Europe, on the sur- 
face that ancient and picturesque 
continent has come back with much 
of its pre-war scenic beauty. And 
for some people, life is very good 
indeed. 

The difficulties in Great Britain 
have been well-advertised. The 
economic crisis there has taken a 
Jramatic form. The end of Brit- 
uin’s dollar reserve is in view, per- 
haps by the month of December. 


Henry Cassidy, NBC’s Euro- 
pean News Director, has been 
taking a busman’s holiday in 
New York. The talk reported 
here, broadcast July 31, 1947, 
aas one of a series he delivered 
over the network shortly after 
his return to the United States. 
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No further American assistance, 
under the Marshall plan, can be 
expected before next year. And the 
industrial United Kingdom may be 
left without the money it needs to 
pay for the imports it must have. 

Prime Minister Attlee will an- 
nounce a program intended to cope 
with the crisis. His Labor ministers 
plan to cut down their dollar 
spending by limiting imports. They 
hope to save more money by re- 
ducing the British army in the oc- 
cupation zones of Europe. And 
they will try to increase exports, 
even though that means less man- 
ufactured goods available for the 
people of Britain. 

This plan can only be a tempo- 
rary solution to a problem that has 
been chronic in post-war England. 
That problem is simply that Eng- 
land does not yet produce enough 
to support herself. Until she does, 
she cannot maintain even her pres- 
ent austere standard of living with- 
out outside help. And the imme- 
diate prospect is for a desperate 
winter of privation and suffering. 

I was in London last winter, and 
I can report objectively that it was 
a terrible time. January was the 
coldest in sixty-six years. The tem- 
perature went down to seventeen 
degrees below freezing. Then came 
snow, up to six feet deep, which is 
more than they normally expect in 
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England. It’s pleasant to think back 
on that snow on a hot night like 
tonight in New York, but last win- 
ter in London it was disastrous. 


Transportation was paralyzed. 
Coal could not come in from the 
mines. Electricity was cut, and 
factories had to close. Even Big 
Ben caught a cold. The famous old 
clock in the tower of Parliament — 
whose chimes never stopped during 
the war-time blitz on London, even 
when Parliament itself was hit by 
bombs — Big Ben was coated with 
frost, and for a while the number 
two chime in the series of four was 
missing. 

That dreary winter put England 
back in her campaign for more pro- 
duction. It also inflicted a heavy 
blow on the morale of 4 people 
who didn’t even know, at one point, 
with gas and electricity off, how 
they could cook their famous Sun- 
day joint — the roast beef that is the 
traditional feature of Sunday din- 
ner over there. 

And next winter may be worse. 

But this account of what hap- 
pened in England would not be 
complete without some reference 
to some of the nicer things that do 
go on over there, even in times of 
Crisis. My nine-year-old daughter 
came to visit me there, just when 
the situation was at its worst. She 
had never seen London before. And 
I had a chance, through her eyes, 
to form a new opinion of England. 
She loved it. 

Her favorite site was the statue 
of Peter Pan, in Kensington Gar- 
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den. She kept going back there to 
examine the little rabbits carved in 
the base of the monument. She 
went to the theatre to see the old 
English pantomimes, like Little Red 
Riding Hood. In a crowded audi- 
ence of English children, she bub-| 
bled with laughter at the antics of 
the comedians, and she marveled at. 
the flight of actresses being towed 
around above the stage on steel 
wires. Her favorite ride was on 
top of the bus that runs from: 
Westminister Bridge up past Saint | 
Paul’s Cathedral. And she couldn’t 
realize that all that clean, empt 

space around the cathedral had | 
been burned out by fire and bombs. | 
All she could understand was the 
beauty of the old city. | 


| 


N FRANCE, too, last winter 
was a hard one. Just as in Eng- | 
land, the weather was severe. There _ 
was a shortage of fuel. And elec- | 
tricity was turned off two days a 
week. Paris had one advantage over > 


London. At least, it had a little 
sunshine. In London during Janu- | 
ary only one-tenth of one hour of 


sunshine was recorded officially. In — 
Paris the sun was out, but still the 
temperature was well below freez- | 
ing. And the same kind of eco- 


nomic crisis that bothered England 
also prevailed in France. 

This summer, the weather has 
again turned against western Eu- 
rope. The temperature has gone 
up, above a hundred. A drought is 
burning the crops in the fields. 
France will produce less than half 
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of the wheat that she harvested last 
year, and even that was not enough 
to provide the French people with 
their daily bread. 

I brought back from Paris a thor- 
ough survey of the French eco- 
nomic and financial position. It 
shows a disturbing lack of produc- 
tion and serious inflation of cur- 
rency. Because of the wheat short- 
age France will have to buy more 
food from abroad, and, like Eng- 
land, her foreign credit may be 
exhausted by the end of the year. 


Apart from the lack of food, one 
of the major difficulties in France 
is caused by high prices. The gen- 
eral price index shows that whole- 
sale goods now cost ten times as 
much as they did in 1938, and retail 
prices are now nine times what 
they were before the war. 


Prices were held at an even level 
during the first five months of this 
year, while France was trying the 
Leon Blum experiment of freezing 
both wages and prices. But that 
experiment was abandoned after a 
series of strikes finally brought a 
system of bonuses to the workers 
for increased production—a dis- 
guised form of wage increases. And 
now prices have started up again, 
in pursuit of wages, in a deadly 
inflationary duel. 

High prices in France mean fewer 
exports. No one in the world mar- 
ket is willing to buy French prod- 
ucts at their present cost. This 
summer, every month France is 
showing a trade deficit of more 
than one hundred million dollars. 
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She is buying that much more than 
she is selling. 

Devaluation of the French cur- 
rency could bring prices closer into 
line with world values, but the gov- 
ernment is determined to defend 
the franc as long as possible. And 
the eventual solution, awaited by 
the French, is more aid under the 


Marshall plan. 


But in France, too, reciting the 
statistics does not give a complete 
and accurate picture of the situa- 
tion over there. Even the drought 
has its advantage. The warm, dry 
weather is perfect for those who 
can afford to travel. And although 
the heat is diminishing the quantity 
of the crops in the vineyards, it is 
increasing their quality. 1947 
French wines, which constitute a 
large part of French exports, will 
be cherished by connoisseurs for 
the next twenty years. 


The Paris fashion houses, that 
also contribute strongly to French 
exports, have regained much of 
their pre-war elegance. They seem 
to be featuring bustles and longer 
skirts. And Paris restaurants, if you 
can pay the price, can serve you a 
meal as good as they ever served 
before. The price might be as much 
as a thousand francs a person — 
nearly ten dollars at the official rate 
of exchange — for a full treatment, 
but the food would be superb. 

And without spending a franc, 
you can still stroll along the boule- 
vards or up the Champs Elysees or 
down the left bank of the Seine, 
past the book stalls on the quays. 
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While the delegates of sixteen na- 
tions are holding the conference on 
European economic cooperation 
this summer on the Quai d’Orsay, 
trying to find a way out of their 
dark economic plight, Paris has 
never been brighter or more beau- 
tiful. 


| N MOSCOW this year, the story 

is the opposite —.less beauty and 
more food. I spent two months 
there in the spring, during the futile 
council of foreign ministers on 
Germany. It was the first time I 
had been back to Moscow since 
1944, when I ended my four-year 
war-time assignment there. And 
this time I found the physical at- 
mosphere depressing. 

Moscow now is shabbier, is more 
run-down, than it was at the height 
of the battle of Moscow in 1941, 
when the Germans were only a few 
miles from the city and bombs were 
falling daily. The reason is that 
most of the effort in reconstruction 
has gone into the regions that were 
occupied by the Germans. There 
has been a shortage of building ma- 
terial. Little has been done to patch 
up the capital, and every day it 
grows more weary and worn-out. 
When you walk down Gorky street 
these days, it’s a prudent idea to 
keep your head up, on the lookout 
for pieces of plaster and wood that 
may be falling from the facades of 
the buildings. 

But even though Moscow looks 
worse than London or Paris, most 
of its people, next winter, will be 


yay 
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eating better. In the east, the 
weather has been favorable for the 
crops. And a tremendous harvest- 
ing campaign is being waged in the. 
fields. 

It began last February when the 
central committee of the Commu- 
nist party adopted an agricultural 
plan to reach the pre-war level in 
wheat, and to exceed that level in 
cotton, flax and sugar-beets. The. 
plan was introduced with the cus- 
tomary pep-talk meetings that 
characterize pressure campaigns 
over there. And the farmers replied 
with the customary pledges. The 
slogan was: One hundred poods of 
grain per hectare. That means 
about twenty-five bushels per acre. 
Throughout the Soviet Union the 
farmers promised to produce that 
much. 

At that rate, the Russian harvest 
this year would be almost twice as 
big as last year’s. The latest indi- 
cations are that the crop will be 
successful. The Russians hope to 
end their food rationing in the fall. 
And they will have grain for sale 
abroad. 

Soviet industry is also reviving. 
The big Dnieper dam, that was 
blown up during the Red Army 
retreat from the Ukraine, has re- 
sumed operation, producing hydro- 
electric power. The Don Basin 
industrial area will attain two-thirds 
of its pre-war production by the 
end of this year. And factories in 
general have been pledged to fulfill 
their 1947 plan by November sev- 
enth —the thirtieth anniversary of 
the Bolshevik revolution. 
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fe JIMMY DURANTE 


oe star of the Kraft Music Hall pro- 


gram this season (beginning October 2) 
is Al Jolson, who has been a favorite in 
American show business for three 


decades. 


| STARS THAT SHINE FOR NBC 


The new Jimmy Durante Show will be 


heard this winter over the NBC network 
Wednesday evenings, starting October 1. 


Rexall Drug Company is the sponsor. 


AL JOLSON 


NBC Television Covers American Legion Parade 


A flying squad of NBC television reporters, camera men and engineers 
was on the job to bring the American Legion parade in New York, 
August 30, to the eyes and ears of many thousands of televiewers in 
New York, Schenectady, Philadelphia and Washington. In this picture, 
the parade is passing the New York Postoffice, whose famous inscription 
applies to television news men as well as to mail carriers: “Neither snow 
nor rain nor heat nor gloom of night stays these couriers from the swift 
completion of their appointed rounds.” 
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